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DIRECTEUR DE L’ECOLE NORMALE SUPERIEURE, UNIVERSITE DE PARIS 


LECTURE I. HUMANISM 


HAT is the French conception of culture in its widest sense, 
and how does this conception affect an understanding of edu- 
cational organization and methods? 

The problem is vast and has many sides. I shall refrain from any 
attempt to clarify them all, and shall limit myself to those with which 
I am best acquainted, thanks to the observations I have been able to 
make, both within the University and without. Glancing first of all 
at the mass of literature, both books and articles, which, since the 
War, French writers have devoted to the problems of civilization and 
its destiny, I observe that many of these writers, and those not the 
least considerable, are alarmed by the unexpected consequences of 
“progress,” as it is called. This celebrated juggernaut has crushed 
many a flower. It is obvious that many cherished spiritual values are 
menaced in their further development by the actual material condi- 
tions of this so much vaunted progress. The life of the mind, with all 
the possibilities it offers for the free flight, not of art alone, but of 
science and philosophy also, is it in danger of being reduced to that 


*This is the first of the three lectures in the Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lec- 
tures for 1937-1938, delivered before the faculty and students of Teachers College on 
April 20, April 22, and April 25.—Editor. 
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fraction of itself consonant with the exigencies of so-called civilization 
in an industrialized world? These considerations give rise to a chorus 
of lamentation on this soulless world, and to a summons to the defense 
of the spirit, an adaptation for the present epoch of a number of 
themes first launched in the eighteenth century, with what brilliant 
success you are well aware, by the author of the ‘““Walks of a Solitary 
Dreamer,” Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

The antithesis is simple. One depicts the ever-growing accumulation 
of riches, the multiplication of machines, the acceleration of speeds; 
while men have no longer the leisure to think for themselves, to de- 
velop the inner man, to acquire a personality worthy of the name. 

It must be noted that these efforts are hampered, not only by the 
material, but also by the intellectual conditions of progress. The 
machine is not the sole enemy; it is specialization in all its forms. It 
is easy to realize why the machine is detested. It standardizes every- 
thing, it floods the market with manufactured articles devoid of origi- 
nality and of love, it measures all things by the clock, and without 
exception turns the modern man, directly or indirectly, into a servitor 
of those ever-moving idols, whose gigantic frames, already invoked by 
Karl Marx, fill the halls of industry—those temples of today. 

But specialization of an intellectual kind is perhaps no less dan- 
gerous for the unfettered life of the mind, at least if it be granted that 
this unfettered life presupposes an education which permits a view 
of the cultural horizon; it is shabby justice toward oneself, as Prou- 
dhon remarked after reading Adam Smith, to be forced to admit that 
one has spent one’s life in manufacturing the eighteenth part of a pin. 
But not only in the interests of industrial development, but also for 
the sake of scientific development—itself a sine qua non of the progress 
of industry—-it is necessary that men should pass their lives in making 
pinheads. The organization of scientific research presupposes a daily 
increasing specialization whose characteristics have been sketched a 
hundred times. In physics as in chemistry the problems are subdivided, 
and the investigator is obliged, like the miner, to burrow his way into 
his own gallery, without the least glimpse into neighboring galleries. 

Auguste Comte called attention to this danger more than a century 
ago, and since then it has not ceased to affect public opinion in France. 
It is against this, as much as against the dangers of mechanization, 
that those are arrayed who seek to preserve the greatest possible 
amount of general culture, for fuller development of personality. 
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A century-old tradition is at the back of those who, in the field of 
philosophy or pedagogy, sustain this battle: a tradition or rather 
bundle of traditions of varying origins, which all tend to support one 
another. It has frequently been said that the Frenchman is an indi- 
vidualist, and however ambiguous this term may be, it may indeed 
serve to denote a certain attitude of mind and sentiment frequently 
found in our country. By reason alone of the types of mankind united 
on our soil, this ‘‘advanced headland of Europe,” to borrow the phrase 
of a poet; by reason of the heated struggles which have taken place 
between the temporal and spiritual powers, the Church and the State, 
for the control of the citizen’s conscience; and by reason of the 
multiple shocks to which the forces of dogma and authority have been 
exposed, the French have acquired the conviction that peace cannot 
reign in a country intellectually divided, unless the greatest degree of 
tolerance is observed. They have realized that, subject to this condi- 
tion, national unity might well accommodate itself to a diversity of 
beliefs, a vatiety of tendencies, and liberty of thought for all. 

A necessary condition for peace, this freedom seemed to them also 
a necessity for the organization of the State itself. Insofar as this 
organization has become more democratic, a clearer expression has 
been given to the duty, and hence to the right, of the citizen to develop 
an autonomous personality, since he has at his disposal those means 
of acquiring information and of forming judgments which enable 
him to keep a check on authority; in short, he should possess that 
minimum of. general culture which, for the citizen of today, is an in- 
strument of action as well as of thought. 

Here the idea of general culture interposes itself, in order to limit 
the defensive and disintegrating force which the individual might ex- 
ercise if left to his own devices. If the motto of the individual was to 
be “Each for himself,” if he who put forward this doctrine was con- 
cerned only with giving free rein to his instincts, or advancing his 
personal interests, it is obvious that any lasting organization of society 
would be made impossible. But if, when we urge the prior rights of 
human beings, we are agreed that they should indeed become human, 
and should direct toward themselves that regenerative effort which is 
a concomitant of culture, we lessen this danger, and help to bring 
nearer a rational social order. Humanism is the necessary complement 
of individualism, a complement which, if the need arose, could be 
transformed into a counterpoise. 
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A German who willingly voices his competent and sympathetic 
testimony on the French, Ernest Robert Curtius, has chosen to char- 
acterize the contrast between the French and the German genius as the 
concept of civilization opposed to that of culture. On a war memorial 
in a little village of Eyzies he read this inscription: ““To all those 
who died that civilization might live,” and remarks that in Ger- 
many, the word Kultur is not to be found on any war memorial. Cul- 
ture is above the people’s head, and the idea of advancing culture is 
not one that the people could adopt even as a mission. In France, on 
the contrary, long centuries have labored to bring closer the two forces 
of nation and civilization, and far from there being any antithesis be- 
tween the destiny of civilization, considered as leading to universal. 
ism, and the destiny of the French nation under varying forms, a 
synthesis has been effected. France gladly undertakes-.the mission of 
spreading a philosophy of life which would assure peace among peo- 
ples no less than freedom for the individual, a philosophy of life 
which would express itself by a way of living, by customs, usages, and 
manners revealing the human being who knows himself above the 
animal. It is on this that the average Frenchman would like to insist, 
rather than on intellectual culture and the special conditions of its 
development. Yet the opposition between the two must not be exag- 
gerated. For indeed, with an ever-increasing number of French peo- 
ple, the idea of civilization implies that of a superior culture, which 
restricts the free play of elemental instincts and reaches beyond con- 
cern with material interests, a culture which aims, not only to enrich 
the mind, but also to make it more flexible. In brief, our humanism, 
serving to check the excesses of individualism, normally tends toward 
rationalism. 


What influences have helped to form this tradition, which in its 
turn, we may predict, will exert a profound influence on our educa- 
tional system? Many forces have gone to build it, and in these forma- 
tive powers is to be detected the impact of every great overwhelming 
moment in our history: Reformation, Renaissance, and Revolution, 
and also the achievements of the great discoverers, a Montaigne, a 
Descartes, a Condorcet. The Christian tradition plays a big part in 
the feeling that a higher value must be placed on human personality; 
Christianity has bequeathed to Western civilization a preoccupation 
with the things of the soul, and Western civilization has never been 
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able to rid itself of this obsession. But if, in the attempt to instruct 
the soul, certain beliefs are to be forced upon it; if the spiritual power, 
reposing on a hierarchy steeply graded and of greater strength than 
the temporal power, is backed up by a coercive organization, then the 
call to resistance is sounded. The individual wishes to save his per- 
sonality from the grip of the Church no less than from that of the 
State. 

That is why, with many French Catholics, the Christian tradition 
tends to assume a form rather similar to the Protestant, by encourag- 
ing a critical spirit and an individual outlook. Besides, the Christian 
tradition is modified, if not counterbalanced, by the tradition of 
classical antiquity. The ‘‘miracle of Greece’ dazzles the eyes, and 
modern understanding is enriched by the reflections of many think- 
ers who have freely examined nature and criticized society. The way 
is open for every sort of intellectual audacity. 

The most celebrated representative of such intellectual audacity, the 
modern Prometheus, is Descartes, author of the Discourse on 
Method which received so much attention during the last year, 
and of which it has been said a hundred times that it is the most char- 
acteristic product of French thought. 

If, for example, we wish to contrast the French and the Anglo- 
Saxon way of thinking, we cannot fail to invoke, as M. André Sieg- 
fried has done on one or two occasions, the name of René Descartes, 
who invites us to doubt everything methodically, to seek for clear, 
distinct ideas, and appeals to the individual reason against traditional 
authorities no less than against the impulses of emotion. In his pri- 
vate life he was admittedly full of deference for certain traditions, 
above all for his inherited faith—the religion of his nurse, very careful 
not to offend established authority, and very severe toward excitable 
and unruly spirits; but these sacrosanct ramparts were soon to be 
overthrown. 

The militant philosophers of the eighteenth century did not accept 
Descartes’ metaphysics—they allowed his ideas on God and matter 
and innate principles to fall into forgetfulness; but they retained his 
method, that keen-edged scepticism which he handled like a tool, and 
they proceeded to apply it to all those objects which he had wished 
to respect, religion and politics alike. ““The chief conspirator,” they 
called him, but he did not foresee or wish to foresee the happy results 
of the conspiracy he had hatched. The outcome of this conspiracy was 
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the Revolution itself, and also the philosophy of the thinkers who, 
in the sphere of education, prepared the reforms on which it was 
to leave its mark. A Condorcet, for example, could have claimed the 
support of Descartes, when he called for a system of education and 
instruction which would put in the reach of everyone the means of 
developing the forms of reason which are found within himself, 

When the generating idea of these reforms is put into practice, 
when a Republic, freed at last from the tutelage of the Church, draws 
“jp programs of public instruction which are carried out in an ever- 
increasing number of institutions, are humanist demands respected? 
Has this general culture, so necessary for the strengthening of private 
reflection, been successfully handed on to the citizens of the future, 
and under what guise has it been maintained? Those are the ques- 
tions which must be examined here. 


It is easy to divine the difficulties which the maintenance of this 
ideal will encounter, in face of the new demands of a civilization more 
and more industrialized, in a world more and more complicated, whose 
constituent elements, however distant in space, have become closely 
interlinked. In order that the newcomers may play their part in this 
immense machine, it becomes necessary to place at their disposal a 
mass of knowledge which grows heavier every day. And should not 
those, at least, who are not destined in advance for particular occu- 
pations, be forbidden to specialize while still children and be given 
an extensive general education, so that they may take their bear- 
ings? The national language and the foreign languages, history and 
geography, mathematical science and experimental science—should 
not their elements at least be taught to everyone, so that the man of 
tomorrow may be able to find his way in the modern world? Hence 
the multiplication of subjects, the complexity of programs, and 
the lengthening of timetables in educational institutions. The damage 
done by this overloading has been denounced a hundred times. It 
has been held responsible, in particular, for mental strain in certain 
groups: it might even enervate the whole human race. From the in- 
tellectual and moral standpoint, from the standpoint of that general 
culture for the maintenance of which we continue to hope, are there 
not serious disadvantages in the methods employed at present? There 
is reason, indeed, to distinguish between general culture and encyclo- 
pedic culture. The accumulation of knowledge of the most varied 
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kinds in one brain does not in itself form a cultivated mind; but un- 
doubtedly, at the base of all culture, a minimum of knowledge is 
necessary. The exterior world of our personal observation is, by 
definition, too narrow, and the sciences must broaden it, both in 
space and in, time, by means of scientific atlases and dictionaries. If 
one has no idea of the div ersity which exists in the forms of things 
and in the tendencies of the mind, one will speculate in a vacuum, 
and, falling back on one’s own resources, give way to narcissism. 

That is the reason why something of the conception of the honnéte 
homme, dear to the eighteenth century, must be maintained. He 
prided himself on his general knowledge and his ability to say some- 
thing witty on any subject. Happily, this dilettantism is no longer 
fashionable, and we have reacted sensibly against it by insisting that 
the mind should be provided with that detailed knowledge without 
which no real science can exist. But on the other hand, to awaken 
the powers of reflection which constitute the personality, an initiation 
in the elements of various specialized subjects is necessary, and for 
that reason no Minister of Public Instruction in France would dare, 
however much he desired to lighten the program, to obliterate, with 
one stroke of the pen, those notions of physics, chemistry, and 
biology which must be added to the study of history and languages, 
to complete the indispensable equipment of the modern mind. 

But the problem remains and becomes more serious—one might 
say more dramatic—every day. Encyclopedic instruction, so vigor- 
ously denounced by Madame Curie, has still its place in our educa- 
tional system. Is there not the danger that it will crush young minds 
rather than stimulate them, and maintain in them a passivity which 
bodes ill? It goes without saying that the mind of the child is never 
completely passive; he cannot learn much without understanding a 
little, and in this sense all education is formative. Yet there are 
differences of degree, and it is obvious that the amassing of a certain 
number of ideas does not itself create the suppleness of mind re- 
quired for making the effort of individual reflection. It should be 
possible to choose and extend the subjects of instruction which really 
form the mind, by reducing the attention given to the others. This 
is the drama of modern pedagogy, a drama before which more than 
one French pedagogue has blenched. Montaigne’s dictum, “A well- 
made head is better than a well-filled head,” has been repeated ad 
nauseam, and we employ the tendency it represents to repress the 
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exaggerated ambitions that might be drawn from the program of 
Rabelais, truly the program of a giant, who apparently wished that 
his pupils should be informed of all that happened on earth and in 
the heavens, both now and in the past. 

We repeat that the first essential is the formation of judgment; 
but how must we act to insure that this tool may be well shaped, 
and may not suffer deformation through the system of instruction 
forced on us, as we believe, by the exigencies of the modern world? 
Thus we are led to essay a distinction between the teaching which is 
merely instructive and the teaching which is formative, and everywhere 
to prefer active methods to passive, and exercises for suppleness 
of mind to the laying down of the law. 


The struggle between these two types of instruction, the “formal” 
and the “material,” and the desperate efforts of the former to with- 
stand the incursions of the latter explain the various reforms in the 
Universities attempted in present-day France. These reforms have 
given rise to most acrimonious discussions in all circles, in Parlia- 
ment and in the press. Nothing excites the French so much as these 
debates on what constitutes the best educational system. With a 
little encouragement, the supporters and the opponents of changes 
in the scholastic world would quickly come to blows. 

Many advocates of general culture, not only university teachers, 
but also those in the liberal professions and even business men, are 
convinced of two things: first, that no general culture worthy of the 
name is to be obtained outside the system of secondary education; 
second, that within the limits of secondary education, the task of 
saving general culture must fall on classical studies, on the knowledge 
and use of the Greek and Latin languages and literatures. 

On every occasion on which the program and methods of instruc- 
tion in secondary schools have been called in question, it has been 
solemnly reafirmed that there is intended an education in culture 
which should resist both premature specialization and utilization and 
utilitarian pretensions. Proofs of this are to be found above all in 
the two fat quarto volumes which contain the results of the investi- 
gation conducted under M. Ribot in 1895, and which served as a 
preface to the reforms of 1900. More recently, in the instructional 
programs and regulations published after the reforms of 1925, the 
valuable and little-known miscellany in which the ministers of public 
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instruction and their collaborators suggest “guiding lines’’ for teachers, 
the proper aims of this instruction are formulated in a precise 
synthesis. 

“Secondary education,” it is stated, “should provide an educa- 
tion in general culture, aiming not so much at heaping up items of 
knowledge in the memory as at forming a nonspecialized intelligence, 
complete and well balanced. It serves, not to prepare the pupils 
for a particular profession, or to direct them toward one or another 
of the great intellectual fields where the energies of man are un- 
folded, but, without preparing them for any one thing, to render 
them fitted for everything. . . , to forge within them the strong 
and delicate instrument of their future conquests, that is to say, the 
ability to think forcefully and with precision. . . , to prolong that 
general culture which establishes the necessary mental equilibrium 
as late as possible, until the formation of the mind is complete, that 
is, to the end of the pupil's last year.” 

The commentator on the Compendium of Education in France says: 
“The object of study is directed less to the quantity of knowledge 
absorbed than to its quality and to the possibility of increasing it; 
it is a question, not so much of learning, as of learning to learn and 
to understand.” 

Viewed from this standpoint, primary education is merely a 
rudimentary initiation. It provides the child with the A B C of knowl- 
edge, practice in using the national language and in applying the four 
rules; it remains practical and intuitive, and cannot claim really to 
form the individual intelligence. Elementary school teachers, it goes 
without saying, are unwilling to accept so radical a cleavage. They 
remark that if their teaching is to provide pupils with, first of all, 
the sum of knowledge fitted to their future needs, they cannot be 
forbidden, rather they must be encouraged, to instill in them ‘“‘good 
mental habits, a lively and receptive intelligence, clear ideas, judg- 
ment and reflection’’; in short, a training ‘“‘at the same time utilitarian 
and unbiased, realistic and idealistic’; an initiation which will be of 
use to all who, whether as individuals or as citizens, will require an 
extensive general culture. But whatever the value of this protest may 
be, however excellent the efforts it inspires in its formulators to 
prove that they also are engaged in educating the intelligence, one 
fact is nevertheless certain, that many supporters of the secondary 
teachers seem convinced that there is an essential incompatibility be- 
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tween the spirit which animates them and that which inspires the 
primary teachers. One of their principal objectives in this struggle 
to put youth on the right path, is to bar the way against “the primary | 
mentality,’ which some consider as dangerous from the political point 

f of view as it is inadequate from the educational. Above all, since so- 
: called “higher primary” education has had to be set up to follow 
4 the primary classes for those children who, anxious to earn their 
living before the age of matriculation, cannot or will not attend the 
secondary school, the protagonists of the secondary school point out 
that, although admittedly suitable for future foremen, employees, 

and the rank and file of commerce and industry, higher primary edu- 
cation remains unsuited to the honnéte homme of agile mind and 
broad horizon, who is necessary for French civilization if it is to 
preserve the intellectual level which was its glory in the past. 

The reason for the inherent inferiority of this type of education is 
undoubtedly the fact that it is not based on Greco-Latin culture. 
Those persons who believe in the superior virtues of this culture 
cannot console themselves for the restrictions it has had to suffer, 
and the repeated assaults made by modern subjects. May I read you, ’ 
in this connection, the testimony, I almost said the lament, of an 
old humanist who was also a great, solitary philosopher, and who, 
for years, inspected the classes of our secondary schools. He is 
Jules Lachelier, author of the Basis of Induction. 


Classical education, since I first knew it, has profoundly changed in character. 
Formerly it consisted almost exclusively in the study of three languages, two of 
which were dead, and the masterpieces of three literatures. I will not say that 
many things were not learned on the way, or that it was possible to handle so 
many words without at the same time handling many facts and ideas. In any 
case, the conclusion has been reached that this education was contracted within 
far too narrow boundaries, and new elements have been introduced, borrowed, 
for the most part, from higher education. There is the discovery, for example, 
that an acquaintance with the so-called classical age of any literature is in- 
adequate, and that attention must be paid also to preceding and subsequent 
periods. Thus, in the higher forms, regular courses of literary history are given. 
The grammar of the classical languages used to facilitate the reading of the 
authors who wrote in these languages. Now the view is current that grammar 
deserves to be studied on its own account, as a science, and instead of exercising 
the children in the declension of nouns and the conjugation of verbs, they are 
regaled with philological theories. At the same time, certain minds have felt 
a vague need for something—how shall I put it?—more positive, more real, 
in the education of youth, to cease letting them live for ten years exclusively 
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with poets and heroic figures. Thanks to this feeling, the rudiments of science 
have been introduced into all classes, and are more or less adapted to the age 
of the pupils. Finally, immediately after our reverses in battle, modern lan- 
guages, for some reason which I fail to understand, became the rage, above all, 
the language of our conquerors. Greek and Latin have thus suffered doubly, 
and the result is that they are no longer thoroughly mastered, and classical 
studies have ceased to fulfill their object. I am not complaining, altogether, that 
they no longer enable our pupils, as was once the case, to write Latin elegantly. 
But the object they should still serve, it seems to me, is to enable the student to 
read a Latin text with ease, and to decipher a Greek text without too much 
difficulty, so that he may enter by this route into direct contact with the lofty 
thoughts and feelings of the antique world. But now, in the immense majority 
of cases, nothing of the kind is attained. Our secondary education has failed in 
its essential task, that of producing true culture, both intellectual and moral. 


The linking of the two expressions, intellectual and moral culture, 
is worth noting. For this is indeed the belief of the out-and-out hu- 
manist. He is convinced in his heart that, from the moment one be- 
comes acquainted with the noblest minds of antiquity, one is endowed 
for life with a kind of viaticum serving every purpose. 

This conviction is not always openly expressed, but its existence 
explains in a great measure the outlook embodied in French secondary 
education. It is, for example, freely admitted that the teacher brought 
up on classical literature, and possessed, therefore, of a subtlety of 
mind capable of any adaptation, has no need of the enlightenment to 
be derived from educational science. This is useful, most particularly 
for elementary teachers. Or again, in spite of the spirited protests 
of the League for Moral Education, the classes devoted to moral 
education, which have such an important place in primary and higher 
primary schools, are gladly dropped from secondary school programs. 
A good commentary of Plato or Seneca, with precise explanations 
which guide one into the secret of their thought and of their emotions, 
will help, in the most valuable way, the formation of character as well 
as of intelligence. 

Unfortunately, classical education is no longer allowed to exer- 
cise its full virtue. There is no longer time for the “slow impregna- 
tion” of the mind on which M. Lachelier counted. The program of 
studies must be “modernized,” as we say, by combining the humani- 
ties with other subjects whose claims cannot be denied. But it must 
be understood that in the secondary school these subjects must con- 
form to the guiding rule. That is, it is less important to heap up 
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items of knowledge than to form the mind. In accordance with this 
principle, one subject of instruction after another seeks to main. 
tain its position by insisting on its great contribution to culture. 
The teacher of modern languages refuses to restrict himself to the 
direct method, which would assure a practical knowledge of English 
or German; he would rather show that the general culture of the 
mind finds its natural apogee in the knowledge of foreign languages, 
literatures, and civilizations. The historian professes to give his 
studies a general bearing and a philosophical character. By drawing 
comparisons with foreign countries, he attempts to lend perspective 
to the young Frenchman’s views on France and to broaden the horizons 
of his mind. The physicist points out that the teaching of physical 
sciences aims less at providing pupils with innumerable facts than at 
initiating them into the experimental method proper to these sciences. 
Our instruction, says the chemist, does not seek to provide mere verbal 
knowledge. It must be an intellectual discipline before everything else, 
a training of the powers of judgment. 

After reading all these advocates, one is convinced that the op- 
position of ‘‘formal’’ and ‘“‘material’’ education has by no means an 
absolute value. When we have noted that the teaching of physics and 
German, chemistry and history, can alike develop the intelligence and 
make it supple, without crushing it under a load of detail, the question 
arises: Is an acquaintance with Greek and Latin necessary for all 
those chosen spirits whom France needs? Might not a certain number 
of pupils hope to be admitted to the holy place of general culture, 
without submitting to the initiation rite of classical studies? Could 
we not envision for their benefit a system of education, secondary as 
well as modern, whose cultural base would be French, foreign lan- 
guages, and scientific subjects? These reflections gave rise to modern 
education, the heir of that “special education” postulated by Duruy 
in 1865. But the heir was more ambitious than the father. For it 
prided itself on not being a special education or collection of spe- 
cialized subjects. It boasted of providing a culture sufficient in itself. 

In view of these assertions, it is easy to imagine with what vigor 
the quarrel of Ancients and Moderns was revived. In the discussions 
of the vast investigation to which we have referred, which preceded 
the great investigation of 1902, the chief matter was, really, to 
decide whether modern education would lose the position it had gained, 
or extend it. Eminent university men, Ernest Lavisse, Gustave Lan- 
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son, Ferdinant Brunot, Emile Darboux, were in its favor. Against 
it was ranged a considerable proportion of the educated middle classes, 
who clung to a dearly bought distinction, that acquired by a familiarity, 
however slight, with the classical authors. Chambers of Commerce 
and industrial groups begged to remark that their best employees, 
even in the higher ranks, were no longer able to draw up a clear 
report, since the austere guiding discipline of the dead languages had 
been abandoned. M. Ribot recalls how, in 1895, when the Finance 
Minister wished to establish the equality of modern and classical 
matriculation for candidates for posts in the financial administration, 
there was a tremendous ‘to-do about it. That anyone should be ad- 
mitted to this employment without any knowledge of Latin or Greek, 
was, it seemed, an insufferable insult to the whole profession. 

M. Leon Berard, a passionate defender of the humanities which 
give flavor to his well-turned speeches, thought he had regained 
much lost ground, when, in 1923, he made Greek and Latin com- 
pulsory without exception, in the first four years of secondary edu- 
cation. But the system soon proved unworkable. It was impossible to 
prevent numbers of keen minds, ignorant of Latin and Greek, from 
enjoying a general education, by means of what are called “modern 
humanities.’”” A path had to be prepared for them. At least an at- 
tempt was made not to separate them completely in the secondary 
schools, and to teach them certain subjects in common with the 
classical students. The various systems of education were co-ordinated 
by insisting on the common aim: to provide the mind with that gen- 
eral education, extensive and prolonged, without which even speciali- 
zation, when its hour strikes, cannot produce the best results. 

This long-drawn-out struggle between Ancient and Modern, pri- 
mary and secondary, has been courteous but intense. In what way will 
the influence of the most recent reform take effect, the reform brought 
about by a young radical minister of the Popular Front? In which 
direction will it set the pendulum swinging? 

It is certainly a bold measure, tending to open to gifted children 
of working class parents possibilities of advancement, which, until 
now, have been doled out in rather niggardly fashion. But this re- 
form is put forward in a conciliatory spirit, and care is taken not 
to spoil anything, to facilitate the change and also to respect tradi- 
tion, more particularly that of general education on a humanistic 
basis. There is no desire to counterbalance this modernization by 
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robbing our educational system of its greatest ornament, which js 
also its greatest strength. 

The lower classes in the secondary schools were in the hands of a 
specialized staff, which tried to give the teaching a rather different 
character from that provided in the elementary school, and available 
for everybody. Did not the budding humanists of the secondary 
school need a particularly careful preparation, orientated in a 
certain direction? Some years ago, the unification of the programs 
of the lower classes in the secondary schools and of the classes in 
the state schools was achieved, in spite of numerous protests. Now 
even the unification of the timetables is desired. It is provided that 
only students who have passed their certificat d'études may proceed 
to the secondary school. It is also stated that any attempt to give 
one particular lot of students, that is, those brought together in a 
secondary school, specially orientated instruction before they reach 
the sixth class, would be premature. Not until the sixth class is the 
bent of the pupils decided, and this class is both experimental and 
instructional. At this very moment, this question is causing floods of 
ink to be spilled. 

These new provisions have met with the liveliest opposition from 
middle class families, who fear that the State is encroaching on the 
rights of the father. But those who believe in equality of opportunity 
in education, and who would like the student’s cultural initiation to 
be determined, not by his parents’ wealth, but by his own abilities, 
insofar as they can be known, are obliged to insist on this kind of 
“transforming station,”’ which alone is able to effect a rational transit 
between primary and secondary. 


But now glance at the other end of the ladder. An examination 
will henceforth be required of every candidate for the liberal pro- 
fessions, including that of elementary school teacher. And this ex 
amination is nothing less than matriculation. Up till now, it was 
possible to become an elementary school teacher by supplementing the 
brevet élémentaire with a brevet supérieur, and proceeding to a 
training college, where at the same time a general and professional 
education could be taught, naturally, since the teachers in training 
knew neither Latin nor Greek. 

What has not been said against this pseudo-culture of the primary 
type? It was alleged that the teachers acquired nothing of the critical 
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spirit, but were rather led to become dogmatic, if not fanatical—a 
tendency which could easily be seen in the political attitude adopted 
by the schoolteachers’ federations. The demand was made that the 
role of the training colleges should be reduced in importance, and 
the time the students spent there shortened. The Ministry did some- 
thing to satisfy this tendency, by decreeing that all schoolmasters in 
the future must be matriculated. That seemed a clear gain for the 
partisans of secondary education. But closer examination will show 
that this satisfaction may prove to be illusory, at least in the case of 
secondary “purists,” that is, of those who maintain that there is 
no salvation for the spirit without Greco-Latin culture, and that even 
French texts cannot be properly explained by using the resources of 
French alone. They may see the new recruits on whom they counted 
escape them, for however great the effort has been to unify secondary 
education, there exists, as well as the matriculation comprising Greek, 
Latin, and science, another including Latin, science, and modern 
languages. [The one-time “modern” matriculation has been revived 
in this form. It can be prepared in those superior primary schools 
which still exist, perhaps even in the training colleges, if they are 
not limited to their allotted share of instruction. Thus the victory, 
if it is a victory, threatens to turn out a Pyrrhic one. 


These few examples may suffice to indicate both the complexity of 
the problem, and the intensity of the feelings it arouses. Will general 
culture in secondary education emerge at all weakened or strength- 
ened? It is still too soon to decide. But I must mention a fine trump 
card which is now in the hands of those who defend classical hu- 
manism. That is the great School which I have the honor to direct, 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure. Its literary section does not, by any 
means, provide the majority of secondary school teachers who have 
obtained the agrégation, but it provides a considerable number, 
and they, as my forerunner, Monsieur Gustave Lanson, used to say, 
“set the pace.” Now those who leave the Ecole Normale with their 
agrégation have a greater chance than any one else to soak them- 
selves in the traditional classical culture, by the very nature of the 
examination they must pass in order to be admitted to this school. 
Out of seven written papers, there is a Latin translation, a Latin com- 
position, a Greek translation (which may be replaced by a transla- 
tion from a modern language by the minority who intend to teach 
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modern languages in a secondary school), then three essays, one 
on French literature, one on philosophy, and one on a historical sub- 
ject. It is expressly understood, even in the case of the historical 
essay, which presupposes a certain factual knowledge, that the ex. 
aminers should pay attention, above all, to the quality of the com- 
position and of the exposition, for they reveal the activity of a mind 
capable of rising superior to the facts at its disposal by means of 
personal reflection. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, though the students may spe- 
cialize within the Ecole Normale itself, though, for example, during 
their second year, they may undertake specialized research for the 
diploma of higher studies, which will lead perhaps to a thesis for 
the doctor’s degree, nevertheless they are continually encouraged to 
look beyond the confines of their particular subjects. An excellent 
library containing all the authors they are obliged to explain in detail, 
comrades of varied origin and outlook with whom ideas are ex- 
changed and bouts of intellectual criticism indulged in—all that is 
more than sufficient to feed the sacred flame, and to make the School 
a center of general culture without a rival. 

Those who have had the privilege to pass through this center 
never lose, it seems to us, however diverse the situations they oc- 
cupy, something that sets them apart, both in the educational system 
and outside it. They seek to defend and to develop that general culture 
by adapting it to the demands of the day, for it is beyond a doubt, one 
of the charms and one of the vital forces of our country. 





Criticism and Competence as Ideals 
in Education 


By JESSE F. WILLIAMS 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEN the author of a novel names his heroine, he may, for 

purposes of contrast, give her a most surprising surname. 
The imaginative reader is not disturbed thereby; he knows that 
Sophie Guggenslocker is a princess in disguise and that the name, 
whatever it is, will be changed in the last chapter. Writers of educa- 
tional essays, however, may not follow the novelist’s technique. He 
has no dashing, brave, clever Dick Harcourt to save him—therefore, 
such titles as “Criticism and Competence as Ideals in Education.” 
Although the title seems tremendously ambitious, I hasten to add that 
I do not expect to make up by the title what I omit in discussion. 
I wish merely to introduce a conflict that I have observed and to 
emphasize a contrast in values that appear real to me today. 

What people do at any time or place reflects their ideas and vividly 
reproduces their sense of values. When one thinks of the parade of 
fully developed youth, with their pride in bodily perfection, passing 
from the palaestra into Greek life, and then remembers that a few 
centuries later monastic ideals led man to seek excellence through 
abasement of the body, it appears that the ideals of any one age or 
period have little significance at a later time when a wholly different 
group of ideals sways men’s minds. What seemed vital to the guests 
of the palaestra counted for nothing in the contemplation of the 
monasteries. When Nazi Germany leads German youth to a philos- 
ophy of blood and soil, we see the practical achievement of ideals. 
When a course of action is valued highly by a man, then he follows 
that course. 

In education methods change because purpose changes. Dewey’s 
philosophy that produced School and Society found a ready response 
in American educational method because it appeared to be the formu- 
lation of a yearning for the translation of democratic philosophy 
into an educational actuality. Physical education in Germany ten years 
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ago under the Weimar Constitution was democratic; today it is 
authoritarian, totalitarian, National Socialistic. Values shift, old 
objectives are forsaken for new ones envisaged. Procedures there- 
fore constantly change. 

It is not surprising that in these days of severe social and economic 
stress and strain, there should be much clamor. There is not too much 
if one considers only the wide divergencies that insistently demand 
attention, and far too much if one thinks of the desired harmonies 
to be achieved. But what has education in any of its areas to do with 
this clamorous scene, this endless discussion and debate, this tearing 
down and reorganization, this shouting for a new social order? What 
indeed have rural schools set in the Vermont hills far removed from 
the turmoil and rancor of city life to do with it? What have little 
children who draw with colored crayons or older children, all with 
skills to be learned, characters to be formed, standards and values 
to be appreciated, faiths to be promoted, and knowledges to be ac- 
quired, to do with it? What has education anywhere to do with the 
perplexing and persistent problems of a modern industrial state? 

Education as an idyllic retreat from the world of affairs has noth- 
ing to do with such problems. Education with the sophomore mood 
of “just a song at twilight” has no problem but that of pitch. But 
education conceived, organized, and conducted to help young persons 
face such problems has a terrible responsibility. Seeking to help these 
young persons face life realistically, educators must ask the question, 
Shall we develop them as able critics of the social order ready to 
condemn with glib verbosities, or shall we help them to acquire high 
competence with faith in the goodness of life—to become skilled 
workmen in simple tasks with confidence in human values? This is the 
conflict and the contrast. 

It is apparent to even the most casual observer of affairs that the 
role of criticism in education and in life has become tremendously 
enlarged. Today a most amazing situation exists. Politicians gain 
important offices by criticism of their predecessors and even maintain 
their political position not by a high level of achievement but by 
continued criticism of groups or forces in the social scene. 

The ideal of the able critic of life dominates much of present-day 
educational philosophy. Prominent educational theorists maintain that 
a primary function of public school education is to lead children to 
make great decisions on important controversial questions. The goal 
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seems to be an appraisal of values, the shaping of -an attitude. The 
fact that children do not have the knowledge necessary for making 
intelligent decisions is regarded as of no great moment, and the fur- 
ther fact that teachers today are unable to supply the children with 
the data needed is not considered important. The goal is criticism of 
present practice, an appraisal of failures, an attitude toward a brave 
new world to be created, and to this end the most futile discussion of 
social Edens on the other side of political Jordans is acceptable. 

An article in the Saturday Evening Post for February 5, 1938, by 
Ralph F. Armstrong, entitled ‘““The Four Million Dollar Village,” de- 
scribes in one paragraph the miserable results in social experiments 
when criticism rather than competence prevails. The housing project, 
Jersey Homesteads, was to be a self-sustaining community by manu- 
facturing wearing apparel. Garment making was to be the community 
job. Armstrong writes: 

The big day for Jersey Homesteads was July 10, 1936, when the first eight 
families were to move into their new homes, for eight houses were actually to be 
finished on that date. About this time the “doers-of-good” began to descend on 
the colony. These eager helpers and amiable zanies were later to appear in be- 
wildering swarms from various R A departments, to teach the homesteaders pre- 
serving, co-operation, drama, every conceivable subject save that on which the 
success of the colony hinged 





successful garment manufacturing. 


Perhaps enough has been stated to introduce the problem. Exam- 
ples of the part played by the critic in business, in government, in 
education could be cited at length. ‘Letters to the Editor” afford in- 
teresting data on education’s great success in producing critics. 

In contrast with this ideal of the able critic of life, let us set oppo- 
site the ideal of the skillful workman—the competent person. John- 
son,’ in a recent discussion on the topic ‘““The Maintenance of Basic 
Skills,” concludes that “‘education sorely needs a content which will 
function effectively in meeting the demands which life makes upon 
those who pass through college.” 

By the phrase skillful workman, I refer to the possessor of a great 
number of competences. The ideal of the skilled person would be no 
narrow servitor bound out to vocational success alone, and the skills 
that must be considered range from skills in speech, in walking, in 
manual movements, in social intercourse, in driving an automobile, in 
handling a trout line, in the simple tools of mental processes to the 


* Journal of Higher Education, p. 357, October, 1937. 
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more abstract ones in qualitative and quantitative thinking and ex. 
pression. President Eliot’s address, ‘“The Tendency to the Concrete 
and Practical in Modern Education,” given more than twenty-five 
years ago, seems to have been a mistaken prophecy when the lack 
of skill and practical competence in present-day education is appraised, 
While I do not count it as a skill of a high order, still it is distressing 
to find that many persons, classified as educated, are unable to walk 
upstairs easily and efficiently, are unskillful in social situations, and 
on the job are like the baseball pitcher who had nothing but his glove. 

One may wish for oneself a high degree of proficiency in a great 
variety of skills, but regard for reality leads to moderation in this 
respect. Nor is it reasonable to expect of others skillfulness in all 
things. There are our excellences and, like Brummel’s valet pointing 
to the tumbled cambric in his hands, we at times must say, “These are 
our failures.” 

The critic of life in general or in particular areas of life plays a 
doubtful role. In a certain sense the skillful workman is the only per- 
son qualified to criticize in the area of his competence. He knows not 
only intellectually, but he knows also in his muscles and kinesthesia 
whereof he speaks. This view can be carried too far, of course, for 
doubtless there is a place in society for that sensitive person who 
criticizes plays that he could never write, symphonies that he could 
never conduct, and pictures that he could never paint. But the critic 
who is himself helpless in the performance that he evaluates, lies more 
than a little open to the doubt with which all skilled persons tend to 
regard him. 

But the greatest limitation of the ideal of critic of life is its promo- 
tion of cynicism and despair. I wrote for THE REcorD three years 
ago that it was most unfortunate that the educational critic expressed 
so frequently “a mood of despair about the future—although rather 
gleefully.” We today should cherish as serene a faith in America as 
our forefathers had. We fail again and again to discharge our re- 
sponsibility for building faiths in men, in institutions, in human values 
and relationships because of our persistent pessimism. The mood that 
captured literature a few years ago, in which the gutter and ashcan 
were the only verities, rules educational philosophy and method today. 
Only class struggles are real; friendships and kindliness, courtesy and 
good manners are Victorian weaknesses. 

Our judgments about these two ideals depend largely on the feel- 
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ings they arouse in us. It is easy to understand why the ideal of the 
able critic of life has arisen out of the intellectualism of our education. 
The essence of much education has been to know rather than to do 
in spite of the dictum that we learn by doing. Schools expect children 
to learn about beauty but not to do beautiful things, to learn about 
literature rather than produce literature. Significance in skilled per- 
formance, in competence dwindles as we set for ourselves aspirations 
and deny the meaning of achievements. Indeed ideals themselves be- 
come the veriest kind of mental trash unless we see the steps to be 
taken to put them into effect. Wishful thinking is nothing but hoping 
for an end toward the realization of which we are unwilling to do 
anything. Indeed, it may be truly said that ideals exist in fact only as 
we visualize the steps to be taken to put them into effect. 

Thus the ideal of competence instead of being of a rather low 
order in comparison with an ideal of criticism becomes the essential, 
the key, the formula. Ideals of good government in New York re- 
mained but the vapid aspirations of sick souls until LaGuardia, 
through competence, gave us decent administration. The critics of 
Tammany Hall were helpless in driving the rascals out, but it was a 
competent criticism of a Seabury kind that produced the change, and 
it was the competence of LaGuardia that kept him in office for a sec- 
ond term. 

James* strikes something of the same note when he writes: ‘“The 
more ideals a man has, the more contemptible, on the whole, do you 
continue to deem him, if the matter ends there for him, and if none 
of the laboring man’s virtues are called into action—no courage 
shown, no privations undergone, no dirt or scars contracted in the 
attempt to get them realized.” 

It is obvious of course that something much more substantial than 
criticism of life is necessary to get a better world to live in. The 
critics of the present social order and/or disorder can cite deficiencies 
that exist, inequalities that hurt, and dangers that portend, but the 
great needs that confront us today are not economic but human. The 
need is for skillful men and women in a thousand different avenues 
of life. We need most of all skill and competence in high places where 
policies are formed, leaders chosen, and important decisions made. 
We need skilled workmen in the schools, in the churches, in the mines, 
in the offices and shops, and on the farms. Even when the virus of 


*James, William. Talks to Teachers, p. 293. 
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cynical condemnation of everything has missed a man and good will 
rules his life, that is not enough. It is not lack of good will that pre- 
vents government from improving the conditions under which a na- 
tion lives but lack of knowledge of the next step to take. It is not lack 
of good will that handicaps teachers who have fortunately escaped 
the challenge to share in making great decisions, but just lack of 
skills in a hundred different ways. 

Perhaps the greatest need of all is for faith in the goodness of life 
—even when it is hard. Something of Frances Shaw’s poem sings of 
that quality: 


Who loves the rain, 

And loves his home, 

And looks on life with quiet eyes, 
Him will I follow through the storm 
And at his hearthstone keep me warm; 
Nor hell nor heaven 

Can that soul surprise, 

Who loves the rain, 

And loves his home, 

And looks on life with quiet eyes. 


When more than half the occupied beds in our hospitals today hold 
patients suffering from mental and nervous disorders, when promi- 
nent and well-educated persons solve their personal problems by leap- 
ing from hotel windows, when stress and strain are everywhere at 
high tension, where is our educational leadership that might promote 
faith in simple things, in homely virtues, and in human relationships? 

We give what we possess; we possess according to our gifts. We 
get out of life what we put into it; we put into it what we get from 
our world. We can set for ourselves the ideal of the able critic of 
life or the ideal of the competent and skillful workman. We can be 
eager for facts or intent on using facts to support our prejudice. We 
can become faithful to the ideal of the critic or we can become critical 
of moods and forces that keep from us the kind of faith that “looks 
on life with quiet eyes.” 





Securing Rapport in Interviewing” 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T IS generally recognized by psychiatrists and child guidance ex- 
perts that interviewing is unproductive of material which has diag- 
nostic value in throwing light on an individual personality when it is 
set in a rigid pattern of questions and answers. This is particularly 
true before rapport is established. 

Rapport is defined in this article as a personal relationship of mu- 
tual trust and respect based on a feeling of confidence and security in 
the other person. When rapport is established the inhibitions due to 
fear, anxiety, or guilt are relaxed, and response is free and less re- 
strained. Response may also apparently be free when a person wishes 
to please, to win esteem, to impress, or to vindicate himself with the 
interviewer, but these attitudes on the part of the subject should not be 
confused with rapport. 


IMPORTANCE OF PURPOSE IN THE INTERVIEW 


An interview, to be fruitful, should have a real place and meaning 
in the stream of living of both the interviewer and the interviewee. 
Some interviews that are thrust on children in school or in court do 
not immediately serve any purpose for them. They are cornered 
and caged and must parry to defend themselves. The subject should 
come to the interviewing situation with an active purpose in order to 
satisfy some need—he should come to get something, to have a chance 


*The writer wishes that he could say that points made in this article had been 
validated by a strict research process. Actually they are more in the nature of impressions 
which he gained from the analysis of twenty-seven recorded interviews with high school 
boys and girls. In addition, suggestions are used from the following sources: (a) a sur- 
vey of the published literature in this field, (b) suggestions contributed by graduate 
students in the writer’s classes, (c) special papers on this topic prepared by Miss Anni 
B. Weiss and Mr. Maurice F. Childs. The writer wishes to acknowledge assistance in 
securing the recorded interviews to Mr. John P. Anderson and to Dr. Katharine W. 
Taylor. Acknowledgment is made to Dr. Lester Dix and Miss Rebecca J. Coffin of the 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, and Dr. Theodore R. Myers, Principal of the Hastings 
High School, Hastings, New York, where the interviews were obtained, for their co-opera- 
tion and assistance. 
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to do something, or to work out something. Likewise, the interviewer 
approaches an interview with certain purposes in mind. The inter- 
viewing process is the working out of these two sets of purposes on 
each other. 


The writer interviewed five boys in grade six to find out what hap- 
pens when boys are called in with no special purpose on their part to 
answer a given set of questions. The questions were as follows: 


I am making a study of boy-girl friendships. I want to find out some of the 
things you think about your friends. 
1. Who are some of your friends? 
What friends do you admire most ? 
What do you admire them for? 
What do you do with your friends? 
What do you talk about with your friends? 
. What are some of your nicknames? 
. Tell me about your girl (boy) friends (by opposite sex). 
Do you ever have disagreements or quarrels with your friends? Tell me 
about them. 
9g. What things can you do better than your friends? 
10. What things can you not do as well as your friends? 


COW ANE YP 


Without a purpose of their own the boys approached the situation 
defensively and cagily. They were wary of a trap which might be set 
for them. Those who were most secure (at home) and who found the 
world filled with friendly people answered the questions frankly 
though somewhat routinely, as a school duty to discharge. Most chil- 
dren in school are used to being co-operative about tasks given them 
which mean little to them at the moment. Others, less secure perhaps, 


sparred with the interviewer, put questions back to him, took a long 
time to answer. 


Illustrations 


1.Q. What do you talk about with your friends when you are together? 
A. Oh, I dunno. Nothing special. 


What things do you do better than your friends? 

None. 

Oh, can’t you? (Laugh.) 

No. 

Well, what are some of the things—? 

What do you mean by better ? 

Q. In sports or games or in school ? What things do you do better than they can? 
It depends upon the people. 


> OP oP 


> 
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g. Well, I mean some of your friends. 
a. Oh, we are all about even. 
3.Q. Who are some of your friends? 
A. Do you mean the ones in school or outside, too? 
g. Outside, too. 
a. All right. Do they have to be my own age? 
4.Q. What are some of the things you cannot do better than your friends? 
a. Oh—er—lI dunno, play some games better—they— 


DEVICES FOR GAINING RAPPORT 


Every interviewer should remember that the first and most impor- 
tant step in interviewing is gaining rapport. He should not touch on 
a sensitive topic, he should not broach the problem at hand until he 
is certain that a personal relationship has been established. 

The subject should know where he is, who the interviewer is, and 
exactly the purpose of the interview. The office is probably not the 
ideal place in which to gain rapport. However, place counts far less 
than respect for and interest in the other person. Personal relation- 
ship is more easily set up in the home, on a hike, at an athletic contest, 
or in a free play situation than in the office, partly because “office’’ is 
associated with “‘official’’ in most people’s minds. It is best established 
by doing something together—hikes, recreation, parties, etc. In the 
ofice doing something together—looking at pictures, playing a game, 
moving a table, or even talking over common problems—is the surest 
and quickest way of gaining rapport. The process of getting acquainted 
with other persons can sometimes be facilitated by speaking informally 
before them as a group so that they can study and observe you and 
form an opinion of you as the kind of person to whom they would like 
to talk. On the other hand, one should not become too friendly. There 
are some things one does not talk about with members of one’s family 
or with one’s closest friends but only with those whom one trusts be- 
cause of their professional position and because the relationship is to 
some extent impersonal. A member of one’s family or an intimate 
friend can require things of you and you have an obligation to live 
up to their expectations. A counselor takes you as you are. 

The interviewer ought to plan to hold the first interview on ir- 
relevant matters and to make it a time for getting acquainted and 
exploring areas of common interest. One should perhaps always plan 
to have at least two interviews and usually many more in studying 
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any case. The very act of going away and coming back does something 
toward establishing rapport if the counselor has shown himself to be 
sympathetic at the first contact. Coming back to the same person in 
the same situation means acquaintance, familiarity, and the security 
that familiarity brings with it. It is quite possible that breaking an in- 
terview into two parts by a recess may hasten the sense of familiarity, 

With young children rapport is best established by sharing in some 
activity. Games, toys, drawing, clay modeling, finger painting, pup- 
pets, all make excellent we~ a With older persons pictures may be 
used to draw out stories.’ The approach can sometimes be made in 
psychological testing or tutoring in remedial instruction, but there 
are dangers here in that the child may identify the interviewer with a 
teacher or some other person in authority. 

The teacher or parent who represents standards of society and the 
“‘super-ego”’ (conscience) of the child or anyone who is identified as a 
parent-person or teacher-person will have difficulty in establishing 
rapport. The counselor who represents the “ego” of the child, putting 
himself in his place, thinking his thoughts, feeling his feelings, must 
be careful not to identify himself with authority lest he build a barrier 
in the relationship. 

Getting the child to ask questions either in response to words, to a 
short sentence, or to a picture is a device that has been used for setting 
up a relationship. 

Some have attempted to set up a common universe of interest by 
having in their office historical objects, interesting pictures, Indian 
relics, puzzles, small printing sets, dolls, construction materials, ete. 

Anna Freud has suggested in her work in child analysis that one 
way of initiating and hastening transference is to be of some service 
to the child by constructing toys for him, typing his stories or day- 
dreams, etc.” 

With older children a group discussion can sometimes be arranged 
which provides an opportunity for mutual participation in a joint 
activity. One may be quite certain that in any such shared activity the 


*For this purpose the Murray Thematic Apperception Test and the Schwartz pictures 
are available. See Morgan, C. D. and Murray, H. A. “A Method for Investigating Fan- 
tasies: The Thematic Apperception Test.” Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Vol. 34, 
pp. 289-306, August, 1935. Schwartz, L. A. “Social-Situation Pictures in the Psychiatric 
Interview.” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 2, pp. 124-133, April, 1932. 

*Freud, A. Introduction to the Technic of Child Analysis, p. 9. Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monograph, Series No. 48, 1928. The whole of Chapter 1 on the “Introduction to 
Child Analysis” is worth reading in this connection. 
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subject will be closely scrutinizing the interviewer-to-be to determine 
how friendly he is and how far he can be trusted. 

Laughing together at something helps create the feeling of oneness. 
Laughing at a child causes a feeling of distance. 


Illustration 
o. How old are you, Jay? 
a. I am going to be 12 in June. 
g. What are some of your nicknames? 
A. Some boys call me “Jay Jay” and some “Blue Jay.” 
g. (Laugh.) 


A laugh by the counselor at this point even though friendly must have 
been a barb to wound the boy ever so slightly and to create a feeling 
of distance. 

Justin® has analyzed situations which provoke laughter in young 
children, and these might be studied for any suggestions which they 
offer for creating rapport. 

The use of a psychoneurotic inventory blank has been suggested as 
a method of gaining easy approach to a discussion of personal prob- 
lems. I strongly suspect, without concrete evidence, that this as a 
method is attempting to hasten matters before real rapport has been 
established. Usually the items to which negative responses have been 
made are matters over which the subject feels considerable guilt and 
anxiety, and before he can discuss these freely he must feel entirely 
sure of the person with whom he is to talk. 

Various miscellaneous suggestions have been offered for securing 
rapport. Asking a personal favor of the other person, or letting him 
do you a service helps to create the trust, the feeling, and the regard, 
which help produce rapport. In the office this may be accomplished 
by giving the child simple tasks apparently of some service, such as 
closing the door, moving a chair, turning on or off the lights, adjust- 
ing the shades, opening or closing the window, passing something 
from table to shelf, opening or closing the radiator, etc. Symmes* has 
suggested several methods to use with preschool children. In her 
article rapport is used to mean acquiescence in undertaking a mental 
test rather than trust and confidence in the interviewer which releases 

*Justin, Florence. “A Genetic Study of Laughter Provoking Stimuli.” Child Dewelop- 
ment, Vol. 3, pp. 114-136, June, 1932. 


“Symmes, E. “Some Techniques in Securing Rapport with Pre-School Children.” A meri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 3, pp. 181-190, April, 1933. 
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the interviewee from fear and inhibition. Consequently I am some. 
what inclined to question whether Symmes’ methods really lead to 
rapport as the term is used in this paper. 


THE INTERVIEWER 


The manner of the interviewer probably contributes its quota to 
successful interviewing. The heartiness of the cheery word of greet- 
ing tends to break down the initial film of reserve and restraint. A 
successful interviewer is relaxed. He appears to be comfortable, to 
be enjoying the situation, not to be harassed, worried, or distraught. 
He does not finger his correspondence or nervously twist a pencil as 
though anxious to bring the interview to a close. He gives his com- 
plete and undivided attention to the person before him. He does not 


give 


the impression of being pressed for time and does not cast 


anxious looks at the clock or furtive glances at his watch. 

The successful! interviewer possesses other more general character- 
istics. He impresses others as sincere. But this cannot be a pose or it 
will be detected; he should not have ulterior motives beneath the 
friendliness which he is openly expressing. He must be courteous and 
polite. He must be enthusiastic. 


Excerpt from Interview in Which Enthusiasm Was Lacking 


=) 


A. 


erorore>r 


. Now what are you interested in particularly ? 
. Particularly? 
. Uh-huh. 


I’m interested in recreation. 
Yes? What kind of recreation? 
Baseball and basketball. 
Anything else? 


. Well, ping-pong and that sort of thing. 
. Now go right ahead and tell me everything you can think of along that 


line. Where do you play ping-pong ? 
Oh, down in the recreation place. 


Excerpt from Interview in Which the Interviewer Showed Enthusiasm 


Q. 


> OF 0 > 


What would you like to do most yourself? 


. Oh, I dunno. I would like to be a teacher of some sort. 
. You want to be a teacher ? 

. Uh-huh. 

- Do you know what subject you want to teach yet? 


I don’t know. I’m pretty good at history, but I don’t know whether I can 
teach or not. 
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o. Well, that’s an awfully fascinating subject. You must have enjoyed listen- 
ing to the coronation this morning, if you’re interested in history. 

A. Yes. 

g. That’s kind of historical, isn’t it? I think it’s wonderful when you think of 
the way it goes back over all those generations, all those old kings doing 
the same thing. Why do you want to be a teacher? 


One method of hastening rapport is to learn about the person to 
be interviewed before the interview, particularly the good things 
about him. One should study carefully the school or clinic records. 
The writer has used the device in interviewing high school pupils of 
having each member of a school class write down against the name 
of each pupil in the class some of his special accomplishments. Each 
pupil is likely to have a number of special accomplishments listed and 
these can be summarized under his name and filed for reference.° 

The interviewer needs to learn to regard those whom he inter- 
views as important. He should treat every child with deference and 
respect in the first contact and should make the subject feel his im- 
portance, however insignificant it may be, at every opportunity. 
Illustration 

Q. Miss 





— wanted me to talk to you this morning about your college 
plans. I understand that you are one of the better students in the senior 


class and that you are thinking of going on to college. Have you thought 
what college you would like to attend? 


The counselor should be a person of wide and catholic interests so 
that it may be easy to find a common interest with the many different 
kinds of persons whom he interviews. 

In my experience praise has elicited the largest and most immediate 
response in interviewing. The canny interviewer is sensitive to the 
things that count most with the other person. To praise a somewhat 
reticent man who is being questioned concerning the situation in his 
sister’s family for his objective attitude gives him a feeling of being 
appreciated and enables him to speak more freely and confidently. 
With a child, praise may concern clothing—a new dress, new shoes, 
a way of wearing the hair, a child’s sturdiness, good looks, accom- 
plishments, or experiences. The following interview shows how praise 
may be employed in establishing rapport: 


*See Chapter V of the writer’s monograph (with C. E. Jackson). Measurement of the 


Personality Adjustments of High School Pupils. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1935. 
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Illustration 
Q. You like sewing ? 
Yes, I do. I made this dress. 
Oh, how pretty! That’s lovely. How beautifully you made that, too. 
I made it here in school. 
In the school. You like the domestic science they have here? 
Yes, I do. I made a pair of pajamas and a gown here, too. 
Do you do some sewing at home? 


ereorPre?P 


Yes, my mother does sewing on the machine, so we do most of it. 
. You and your mother do it together ? 

Uh-huh. 

Q@. Oh, that’s lovely. Do you enjoy doing it with your mother? 

A. Yes, I do—very much. 


> © ~P 
: : 


Because of the praise and enthusiasm rapport was readily established 
so that later in the interview this naturally shy girl had the following 
conversation with a frankness which one would expect only when rap- 
port was progressing well: 


Q. What do you talk about? 

A. Oh, I don’t know—we talk about most everything. 

Q. What do the other girls talk about mostly? I’m interested in that. 

A. Boys! 

Q@. Oh (laugh), do they talk about the boys here at school ? 

A. Uh-huh. 

Q. What kind of things do they say? 

A. Oh, just who’s good looking and who’s most fun and what they did last 
night and everything. 

Q. Do a good many of them go out with boys much? 


a. Oh, yes; most of the girls have dates. 


At the beginning of the interview this girl was very reserved and 
laconic, but under the beams of kindly appreciation she was beginning 
to thaw out. 

A counselor should attempt to identify himself with a subject as 
completely and as early as possible in the interview. He should try 
to adopt the subject’s point of view, to see things through his glasses 
as often as possible. As soon as he discovers the attitude of a boy or 
a girl toward things, he should temporarily adopt it as his own. This, 
of course, is not necessarily the goal toward which the counselor 
wishes to work, and to continue to image the other person’s thoughts 
and attitudes would almost certainly defeat the purpose of any series 
of interviews, but as a first step in securing rapport, it is highly im- 
portant. A child must feel that the counselor is with him, not against 
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him, approving of him, not critical or shocked. Before rapport is es- 
tablished the counselor must not try to show a person where he is 
wrong. 


Illustration of Criticism Leading to Failure to Secure Rapport 
o. Miss ———— said that you had had some court trouble at one time. (Such 
a statement unless rapport is well advanced cannot be anything but a threat 
and should serve to raise a barrier between the interviewer and subject that 
will be very difficult to break down. From this point on the answers will be 
guarded. ) 
. Yes—a long time ago. (An attempt to minimize the experience. ) 
. What kind of trouble were you in? (Probing the wound. ) 
. I was staying out of school. 
Truancy? (Making it still worse by giving it an opprobrious name. ) 
. Yes. I didn’t like school at the time. (The boy is unusually direct and 
frank.) 
Q. Just because you didn’t like school? Did you go around with a crowd then 
that you got into trouble with? 
A. Uh-m-m. 
Q. Were they boys in school ? 
A. No, they’re out of school now. 
. But things are different now, aren’t they? 
A. Uh-hum. (Long pause.) 


> Oo > 


> © 


This is a particularly bad piece of interviewing. The whole impli- 
cation that the boy was a wrongdoer was destructive of good rapport. 


Illustration of Identification with Subject Leading to Rapport 


Q. Do you have any brothers and sisters? (This direct method of questioning 
represents too great a desire to force the interview on the part of the 
interviewer. ) 


A. Just one brother. He’s 16. 

Q. You get along nicely together? 

A. Sometimes. 

Q. Sometimes? What happens when you don’t? When do you not get along? 

A. Oh, I dunno. When—er—he starts to fight a little bit. 

Q. Starts to fight? 

A. Then I get sent up to bed. 

Q. Doesn’t he ever get sent up to bed? 

A. Nope. 

Q. How do you feel about that? Do you feel that they are kind of picking on 
you? 

A. Oh—I can get out. I just hop out the window. 


Q. Do you think that they punish you more than they punish him? Why do 
you think so? 
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A. Oh—I dunno. Because I guess I start all the scraps and then he gets the 
worse end of it. 

a. He does. How is that? 

A. I dunno. Well, when he starts it then I smash him and then he hits me 
back and we are rolling all over the floor and then my mother comes in 
and sends me up to bed. 


The counselor can work wonders in gaining rapport by bluntly 
stating that anything told by the child in confession however much it 
transgresses the moral code is not something to be ashamed of; and 
that the counselor understands exactly what motives caused the child 
to do as he did. The counselor can also reassure by asserting that 
the child has no reason to be ashamed of low marks in school, a facial 
blemish, or poor clothes. It is well to keep off the real problem which 
brings a boy to the counselor until rapport is established. 

If a sensitive area has been opened the counselor can sometimes 
allay anxiety by telling an anecdote on himself which shows that he 
too has had similar experiences. 

When an interview is avowedly on a sensitive topic as when the 
counselor is asked to see a pupil in disciplinary trouble in school or 
a delinquent in the children’s court, suspicion and resistance can be dis- 
armed by saying, ‘‘Now, tell me your point of view.” In such a situa- 
tion where the child expects scolding and punishment, the relief which 
comes from a sympathetic and friendly person helps establish rap- 
port. No one ever was successful in working with children who at- 
tempted to frighten them into good behavior. 

The following excerpt is from an interview between a dean and a 
senior in high school. The dean in this case was by no means unsym- 
pathetic but her position and authority are very apparent, the rela- 
tionship is expected and acknowledged by the pupil, and this relation- 
ship in itself prevents complete rapport. They have just finished 
discussing the matter of sending an application blank to a college. 


Q. How is the work coming? Any better? 

A. I think so. I am not sure. 

Q. You’re not sure. Well, you’d better get it going better—English and his- 
tory, in particular. 

A. Uh-huh. 

Q. What about chemistry ? 

A. Well, I have two tests to make up in that. On the first I got a go. 

Q. Oh, well, if you keep that up for a while you can go places. 

A. I hope I can. 
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o. Well, I hope you can, too. There are no more plays this year, are there? 
(A very obvious attempt to turn the thoughts to something more pleasant 
and less tense. ) ; 
No. 
. All that uproar is over. No more senior dances. 
Gee! 
. That is all. 


error 


Simply being a ready listener and giving a person a chance to talk 
to you encourages rapport, provided the subject is satisfied that you 
are friendly to him. The mute listener, however, who never responds, 
may ultimately prove a threat to the subject because he does not know 
what impression he is making or what the interviewer is thinking. 

To show an excess of sympathy will help in many cases to hasten 
rapport. The counselor should recognize that after rapport has been 
established such sympathy may be an actual crutch. The subject may 
bask in the warmth of the sympathy which he receives and never 
achieve independence in feeling or action. The counselor should also 
be aware whether he is giving the sympathy because of some need 
in himself which is satisfied by this kind of emotional expression or | 


whether he is showing the sympathy because it is the best thing to 
do in the situation. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE INTERVIEW 


If questions must be used do not use those which require yes or 
no for an answer. They put a child on the defensive. Most children 
resent the oft-repeated questions about name, age, address, grade in 
school, brothers and sisters, etc. Avoid questions which ask what a 
child likes or dislikes: ‘‘Do you like school this year?” “Do you like 
your teacher ?” “Is your teacher pretty good?” 

The experienced interviewer knows what questions belong in the 
rapport building stage and which ones should be left until rapport 
is, to some extent, established. Asking a child his three wishes is 
something deeply personal and should be left to a relatively late stage 
in interviewing. ‘Which do you like best—mother or father?” also 
belongs much later in the process. 

Good questions are those which invite a child to talk freely: ‘Tell 
me about. . . .”” “When did you get interested in foreign service ?” 
“What clubs do you belong to in school?” “Why do you feel that 
the children in your room are snobbish?” “What seems to be the 
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trouble?” One may ask a child for a description and then follow up 
the details of the description with further questions. 

One can sometimes encourage response by making interpretations 
which are wrong. A child feels it important that you see things cor- 
rectly and will attempt to set you straight. Wrong interpretations are 
dangerous, however, therapeutically, and one should never knowingly 
make a wrong interpretation of a personal relationship. 

Ask one question at a time. 


Illustration of Futility of Asking Several Questions before Permitting Answer. 


© 


. What do you find in Good Housekeeping that interests you? 

. I just look at the pictures and advertisements. 

. What about Time? and Boys’ Life? What do you read in Boys’ Life? 
. Oh, everything. I read that week after week. 


> O > 


Do not ask leading questions. 


illustration 


g. And what do you do on Friday? (In the science club.) 

A. Oh, well, I was going to feed some hormones to a tadpole. 

Q. That’s very interesting. Tell me a little more about it. I mean, what do 
you expect to find in this experiment? 

. Well—er—one— 

. Are you going to try to change the sex or anything like that? I know they 

do that in some— 

No. 

. You’re just going to try to make them larger, is that it? 

Yes. 

Uh-huh. Now—have you started on that? 

. No, not yet. We can’t get the tadpoles. 


Oo > 


>OoPO> 


The interviewer is here so anxious to draw the boy out that he 
quite misses the opportunity to hear from the boy himself. The boy 
evidently has something to tell here but never gets the opportunity to 
tell it. 

Do not repeat what the other person says. Only too often this is 
a stall for time. It is far better to leave the space blank with nothing 
said until you can collect your wits. 


Illustration of Echolalia 
Q. Did your folks live in a cabin? 
. No, we went in a trailer. 


A 
Q. Oh, you went in a trailer. That’s interesting. How did you like that? 
A. (Laugh.) Well, all right. We think it’s very nice. 
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Do not piace values or attach goodness and badness to material 
which comes out in the interview. That is not the function of the 
interview. 


Illustration 

Q. Did you see “The Plainsman”? How did you like that? 

a. I thought it was all right. When they go behind the logs and started 
shooting at about five hundred Indians and there were only about eight 
or ten men. 

g. (Laugh.) It didn’t seem quite real to me, did it to you? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you like the love story? Seem kind of silly sometimes, don’t they? 

A. (Pause. ) 

Do not generalize or sum up. This again shows insecurity and 
doubt as to the next step in the procedure on the part of the coun- 
selor. Remember that the child is expected to contribute to the stream 
of thought in the interview as well as yourself. 

Give a person time to complete his answer no matter how slow he 
is or how difficult it is for him. One of the most difficult things an 
interviewer has to learn is to tolerate pauses in the interview. The 
novice feels decidedly uncomfortable when nothing is being said and 
rushes in to fill up the gap with repetitions, summaries, or trivialities. 
(The excerpt from the interview given above in which the boy tells 
what he plans to do in the Science Club illustrates this point. The boy 
started to answer the question ‘““What do you expect to find in this 
experiment ?”’ but did not have an opportunity to finish.) 

A skillful interviewer follows up leads. The interviewer should not 
have too strong a goal himself or he will miss really significant threads. 
The interviewer should be a conversationalist, thinking mostly about 
the immediate things being said and centering his interest in them. 
If he is always looking for the elusive unknown around the corner he 
may miss the significant in what is actually being said. 


Illustration 


(Later in the interview with the boy interested in biology the following dia- 

logue took place. ) 

Q. Well, what are you interested in? What would you say is your biggest and 
best interest—outside of school—outside of biology? I mean what do you 
do outside of school? (Here the interviewer believes the really significant 
things for this boy have yet to be revealed.) 

A. Hobbies. 

Q. Uh-huh. 
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A. Well, I read a lot and experiment with rats. 

Qo. With what? 

A. With rats. 

Q. Oh, with rats. That’s very interesting. What else do you do? Of course 
you've said that you read a good deal of biology. What other line of 
interest does your reading take? 


Here the interviewer missed his opportunity because of his belief 
that the boy had not yet expressed his significant interests. Here, as 
is frequently the case, a boy reveals his main themes and trends early 
in the interview and should be encouraged to elaborate on them. Biol- 
ogy is the topic this boy was most ready to talk about. 

In particular follow up any remarks about people, for it is in per- 
sonal relationships that the key to understanding personality lies. 
However, personal relationships are frequently sensitive areas, and 
it may be well not to probe into them too directly by questioning but 
to allow them to come out incidentally. 


Illustration 


(The following conversation about football brings out an interesting picture 
of family relationships. ) 

Q. You’re looking forward to football next season, aren’t you? 

A. Well, I’d like to but my mother won’t let me. 

Q. She won’t let you play football? Why? 

A. She is afraid I will get hurt. 


And then later in the interview— 


Q. Is she afraid you will get hurt in other things, too? 

A. No, she isn’t—oh, she don’t know much about sports but once in a while 
she sees one of these games of football. 

. You have brothers and sisters? 

Yes, I have. 

Does she let your brothers play? 

. Oh, they don’t try out for sports. 

. Oh, you’re the sport member of the family, are you? Well, what does your 
father say about it? 

. Oh, he don’t say much. 

. He doesn’t think as your mother does that you will get hurt? (Here the 
interviewer had in mind bringing out the fact that the boy had a better 
relationship with the father than with the mother. ) 

A. Oh, not that; he don’t say nothing. 

. I see. 

A. He don’t know what to say. (Bringing out instead the relative submis- 

siveness and passivity of the father.) 


©reore 
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Two common errors of school counselors in interviewing are to do 
all the thinking and to make all the decisions. Interviewing should be 
a joint activity, and the interviewer should strive to have the child do 
as much of the thinking as possible and to make decisions on the basis 
of the discussion. 

There are several reasons why these are common errors of school 
counselors. In the first place, as teachers they are imbued with their 
own authority and the rightness of their thinking. In the second place, 
it takes much longer to encourage a pupil to think about his problems 
and most school counselors are pressed for time. In the third place, 
most counselors are actually afraid of pauses in the interview. They 
are sure of their own thinking and talk out loud their own thoughts— 
but they feel much less sure when the pupil is encouraged to think 
about his plans. 


Illustration 


(This example is presented as illustrating too much activity on the part of 

the counselor. ) 

Q. Do you like art work? 

A. I don’t like it so well but I like the dramatics. 

Q. You'd like to take dramatics. Suppose that we make commercial arithmetic 
an elective. Then, drama—how about a half year of it to see if you like it 
and then if you like to take the other half year of drama you can do that? 
Now the third year. How do you feel about History B? 

A. I think I would like it. I like history pretty well in school. 

Q. I believe you would like History B perhaps better than History A. I rather 
imagine you would get more out of it. Now another household arts course 
is Advanced Home Management. I think that would be a very wise choice. 
We may have to switch these and put the one in the tenth grade in 
the eleventh grade depending on whether they are given. . . . You have 
an opportunity to take a year of typing in there if you want to. I think a 
very wise thing to do would be to leave this last year until we see how 
this works out and what changes you want to make. It may come out that 
you like household arts and you may have as your major household arts 
and you will have two years of math you can use or two years of music. 
Which would you like to do? 

A. I would like general math. 

Q. General math. All right. After you have taken all math of this semester 
you may enjoy it—may enjoy commercial work. It would be very nice if 
we could have time out to decide what to do. Have you any time? 

A. I wanted to—I would like—but I thought I would want to be a dietician, 
and after that I would like to be a recreation teacher. 

(So this girl had been thinking about the problem herself but had had little 
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opportunity to express herself or to plan a course to fit her own ambitions in this 
interview. ) 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, the following are some of the specific points made 
in this article: 

An interview should have meaning for both interviewer and inter- 
viewee. The subject in the interview should know where he is, who 
the interviewer is, and exactly the purpose of the interview. Plan to 
hold the first interview on irrelevant matters. Rapport is hastened by 
doing things together. A successful interviewer is relaxed. Learn what- 
ever possible about the person before the interview, particularly the 
favorable things. Treat the person being interviewed with respect and 
make him feel his importance to you. Genuine praise is an important 
factor in building rapport. The interviewer should identify himself as 
completely as possible with the subject at the beginning of an inter- 
view. A successful interviewer is sympathetic. Each interviewer brings 
to an interview his own emotional habit patterns—and he should be- 
ware lest he meet sallies on the part of the subject with defensive 
reactions of his own. 


Good questions are those which do not require yes or no for an 
answer, invite a child to talk freely, do not suggest the answer. The 
successful interviewer does not repeat what the other person has said, 
does not place values on what the subject says, does not generalize, 
is not annoyed at pauses in the interview, follows leads, particularly 
those involving personal relationships, and does not do all the 
thinking. 








Some Problems of Student Teaching in 
a Metropolitan Area 


By ARTHUR V. LINDEN 
OFFICER IN CHARGE OF EXTRAMURAL COURSES AND PRACTICE TEACHING 
and D. ROSS PUGMIRE 


ASSISTANT IN PRACTICE TEACHING AND EXTRAMURAL COURSES 


O ARGUE at length as to the necessity for student teaching as 
on integral part of preparation for teaching is to belabor an ob- 
vious fact. The values to be derived from such experience may be 
summed up by saying that it is only through actual participation in a 
real classroom situation that the prospective teacher is able to see the 
relationships between philosophy, content, and methods, and their 
practical applications. 

These values are widely recognized as of primary importance. Prac- 
tically every institution attempting to train teachers for elementary 
or secondary schools provides some kinds of opportunities for student 
teaching. Practically every agency concerned with the certification of 
teachers in the United States today insists upon student teaching as 
a part of required professional courses. 

The problem then is not one of whether student teaching is valid 
but how it is to be provided. 

Much has been written of the philosophy and principles involved 
in an acceptable program of student teaching. There is general agree- 
ment that such a program should include four phases: (1) directed 
observation, (2) participation, (3) actual teaching, and (4) under- 
standing of school and community relationships. The scope here sug- 
gested may be more clearly seen in a description of what might be 
regarded as a satisfactory period of student teaching. 


PHASES OF STUDENT-TEACHING PROGRAM 


At the outset the student teacher should spend much time in directed 
observation in the school to which he is assigned. During this period 
he should see the complete daily activities of the grade in which he is 
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particularly interested. He should, by his own analysis and in con- 
ference with his advisers, constantly seek to interpret these activities 
in terms of desirable learnings by the children. He should observe 
grades above and below those of his special interest in order to get 
a better understanding of the total program through which the pupils 
pass and see in its proper perspective the work to be done in a given 
grade or class. He should study the organization, policies, philosophy, 
and method of the entire school. Furthermore, he should extend his 
observation to the school system as a whole and see different schools 
which have pupils from different social and economic groups. Ob- 
viously such a program will require more than one or two hours a day 
in the school. 

As a second phase of necessary preparation comes that of participa- 
tion in general school activities. The inexperienced candidate needs 
some contact with routine, including the work of the various school 
offices, in order to become familiar with records, general administra- 
tive organization, and the like. He needs to study the general routine 
of a classroom if he, in his own teaching, is to avoid letting classroom 
routine as such become the end of all classroom effort. As a part of 
such experience, he should have an opportunity to prepare tests, 
work with individual students, do library research, assist in field 
trips, and help in the general extracurricular program of the school. 
He needs also to have some experience with the problems of the study 
hall and other school activities in order that he may be thoroughly 
prepared to undertake the administrative duties of a teacher. 

This participation should finally eventuate in full responsibility for 
teaching. Some of this, of course, will of necessity be done under the 
immediate supervision of the classroom teacher, but eventually the 
student teacher should be given the opportunity to accept full respon- 
sibility for his own classes with the understanding that he is respon- 
sible for planning the work, teaching, and carrying on the necessary 
routine. 

Another important aspect of the student teacher’s experience should 
be the opportunity to become familiar with the social relationships 
existing between the school and the community. To this end he must 
have time to study the community, analyze the forces which are influ- 
encing people there, learn about the institutions which are operating, 
and see the relationships between all these things and the program 
of work which the school is attempting to carry out. 
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VARYING REQUIREMENTS 


Such a program can be discussed philosophically far more easily 
than it can be carried out in actual practice. This is especially true 
when one considers the situation confronting teacher-training institu- 
tions located in centers of population, serving a heterogeneous group 
of students, and dependent upon co-operating off-campus schools for 
student-teaching opportunities. The problem becomes clearer through 
an analysis of some of the factors in such a situation. 

The students involved are of many types with a great range and 
variety of needs. Some have liberal arts degrees but no teaching ex- 
perience; others have some but not enough teaching experience to 
satisfy certain state and city requirements; and still others have con- 
siderable teaching experience but need additional student teaching 
in order to meet examination or other requirements for a particular 
school system. 

These students face many different problems involving state cer- 
tification. Each state has different standards and often different inter- 
pretations of the same standard for teacher preparation. 

The requirements as set forth usually deal with such preparation 
in each of five large areas. In the first are prescriptions intended to 
insure a proper background of training for the prospective teacher 
on the undergraduate liberal arts level. While this is commonly covy- 
ered by requiring graduation from a recognized college or university 
and the holding of a baccalaureate degree, there is some evidence to 
show that certain certifying agencies wish to prescribe what shall be 
covered by the degree in terms of specific courses or even semester 
hours in certain subject matter areas. Where a liberal arts degree is 
specified, any attempt to prescribe what shall be covered by the degree 
in terms of specific courses or even of semester hours in certain sub- 
ject matter areas would seem to be unfortunate, defeating the very 
purpose of the work itself. If the requirement of such a degree is in- 
tended, as it probably is, to insure for each prospective teacher a 
common background of culture, then that preparation should be left 
to the institution best fitted to determine it—the liberal arts college. 
If there is fear on the part of the certifying agency that such prepara- 
tion is not sufficiently thorough, then the solution may easily be found 
by refusing to recognize and accredit the institution at fault. 

Most certifying bodies now insist that this liberal arts background 
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be intensified through special academic preparation in a field of spe. 
cialization. Great differences exist, however, in the prescriptions of 
various agencies for training even in the same field. A mere scanning 
of requirements shows English with eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty 
semester hours respectively being demanded in three different states; 
history with fifteen and eighteen respectively in two different states; 
and science with fifteen and thirty-six respectively in two different 
states. On what basis may such differences be defended? Similar dis- 
crepancies are found in the requirements for different fields in the 
same state. Thus in one, thirty-six semester hours are demanded for 
science, thirty for English, but only eighteen for mathematics. In 
another state, twenty-four semester hours are demanded for science, 
eighteen for English, fifteen for geography, and twelve for mathe- 
matics. Are there any valid grounds on which one can decide that 
science requires more preparation than English or that English de- 
mands more preparation than mathematics? The problem becomes 
even more acute when one enters the realm of the so-called special 
subjects, such as art, music, commerce, or home economics. Here the 
discrepancies make it extremely difficult to provide any thorough- 
going program of instruction which will guarantee to the student the 
possibility of certification in any other than the home state or city. 

Many states now specify their requirements for academic spe- 
cialization in terms of majors and minors, with semester hours held 
constant regardless of the subject matter field. This plan may per- 
haps be more easily defended than any other, but even here it is dif- 
cult to see why a major should in one state be set at eighteen 
hours, in another state at twenty-four, and in still another state ‘at 
thirty. 

In reviewing the entire scope of certification requirements, one is 
soon convinced that the greatest discrepancies exist in the two areas of 
so-called professional training. Whether one considers the required 
fundamental background courses in education, including psychology, 
history of education, philosophy and related courses, or the required 
special methods courses, he is at once confronted by a veritable maze 
of conflicting prescriptions. One state, for example, specifies eighteen 
semester hours in education, another fifteen, and a third, twelve, 
to be taken in two of some nine different fields. Still others prescribe 
a meticulous list of one, two, two and one-half, three, and four 
semester hour courses in every area of professional training. As a 
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result, it is becoming increasingly difficult to set up any long-term 
teacher-training program in the hope that it will provide on a national 
scale for the large body of prospective teaching candidates. 

Similar discrepancies exist in the fifth area involving practice teach- 
ing, student teaching, or whatever term is used to designate the in- 
duction of the student into a real school situation through practical 
experience. In five states selected at random, the semester hour require- 
ments for such training are two, three, four, five, and six respectively. 
One excellent step has been taken. Many states are now permitting 
the translation of such semester hour credit through clock hour credit, 
but here again there is no uniformity. One state interprets a semester 
hour as the equivalent of twenty-two and one-half clock hours, an- 
other eighteen, and another thirty. Thus it is possible in one state for 
a student to satisfy a heavier requirement in terms of semester hours 
by fewer clock hours than are demanded in another state with a lighter 
semester hour requirement. 

In passing, it may be pointed out that some agencies still demand 
student teaching of every candidate for certification, regardless of 
many years of experience. This experience may have been gained in 
an outstanding school system outside that particular state, yet the 
candidate must secure additional student teaching, sometimes in a 
situation inferior to that in which the actual experience has been 
gained. 

Because of the wide area from which students are drawn, they 
must be trained for many different types of schools. When they leave, 
they go into city and country, progressive and formal, public and 
private schools. 

Many institutions giving professional training on the graduate level 
have no on-campus demonstration or training school especially de- 
signed for student teaching. In many instances, because of the large 
number of students to be served, such a school would not serve the 
total needs. 

The time available for student teaching varies greatly. Students 
taking full college programs must fit their student teaching into vari- 
ous types of course loads. In some cases the shortages which students 
need to meet do not require a full-course program. Thus some stu- 
dents spend a few hours a day in practice, some spend a full day for a 
few weeks, others put in a full semester, and still others a full year. 

The student body in any institution for professional training at 
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the graduate level differs from the student body in other types of 
institutions in that most of the students come with baccalaureate de. 
grees secured elsewhere. These students are usually candidates for a 
Master’s degree, hoping to secure this by one year of graduate work. 
They are, in that sense, new students, with whom the teaching staff 
has had no actual contact. Any evaluation at this point for admission 
to student teaching must be made on the basis of undergraduate tran- 
scripts, a highly unsatisfactory procedure at best. Further, this under- 
graduate work has often consisted of courses in the liberal arts fields 
alone with no work in methods or even in basic educational theory. 

Administratively, the problems evolving from a consideration of a 
desirable student-teaching program in the light of the factors just 
mentioned, resolve themselves into four areas: (a) the selection of 
students for student teaching; (b) the selection of schools in which 
the teaching is to be done; (c) the college program to be carried 
during the student-teaching period; and (d) the proper supervision 
of the student in the student-teaching situation. 


STUDENT-TEACHING PROGRAM AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The program followed at Teachers College in an effort to handle 
these problems satisfactorily is given below in some detail. While 
this program has not been fully achieved in all its particulars, it is 
rapidly moving in that direction. 

Eligibility of Candidates for Admission to the Student-Teaching 
Courses. As has been pointed out, the first contact with candidates 
for student teaching is often made upon the arrival of the student at 
the fall, spring, or summer registration periods. There has been no 
opportunity to follow his work through an undergraduate program 
or to plan in advance for placement. For these reasons, student teach- 
ing is seldom provided during the first semester of the student’s at- 
tendance at Teachers College. 

Usually a minimum of some twelve or fourteen points of work is 
considered a prerequisite. Furthermore, the candidate is asked to 
maintain scholarship approximating at least a B average. In certain 
departments, comprehensive examinations are given in the major 
field, and regardless of academic standing the student must pass 
such examinations with an above-average grade in order to qualify 
for student teaching. In addition to these prerequisites the candi- 
date must pass an oral English examination as given by the speech 
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department as well as a comprehensive medical examination given by 
any one of a group of selected physicians. 

As a result of this means of selection the candidates finally recom- 
mended for student teaching represent only a part of the group seek- 
ing this privilege. 

Programs Arranged for Students in Preparation for Student Teach- 
ing. Although in some instances, because of undergraduate deficiencies 
or special departmental requirements, additional work is demanded, 
the normal program for a Master’s degree is one of thirty-two points. 
The distribution of this load may be illustrated by a typical program 
suggested for majors in one department. At least twelve points are 
required in graduate courses in content; eight points in “foundation 
fields” (philosophy, history of education, psychology, etc.), and at 
least nine points in method. If student teaching is required, point 
credit for such a course may be included or added to this total pro- 
gram depending upon previous background and training. 

During the first semester the student will be advised to take courses 
to clarify and broaden his knowledge of content in his field. In addi- 
tion, he will take at least one methods course designed to help him 
in organizing and developing this content for teaching purposes. 
In some of these methods courses, directed observation in different 
schools is a definite part of the work. In other departments, methods 
courses are devoted entirely to such observation. In addition to these 
content and methods courses in his major field, the student usually 
carries a course in the “foundation fields,” an area in which he is 
given a picture of the educational system as a whole, its philosophy 
and history, and the psychological bases upon which the principles of 
learning are built. Summing up, the work of the student during the 
first semester is directed toward an understanding of the place and 
organization of education generally, the relationship of his own field 
to the total picture, and the means by which this relationship may be 
made real and workable; and is intended to bring the student without 
teaching experience to the point where he can intelligently observe, 
participate in, and finally accept full responsibility for the student- 
teaching situation. Such a program for the full-time student may 
total sixteen to eighteen points. 

If, after this work, the student meets the prerequisites set forth 
above, he is recommended for student teaching. At this point care- 
ful attention is given to the remainder of this program. 
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He is advised that it can no longer be one of sixteen or eighteen 
points, but must be reduced to a maximum of ten or twelve, including 
credit in the student-teaching course. In effect, this means that the 
work for the Master’s degree must be extended over an additional 
summer session or perhaps another semester. The reduced program 
usually consists of an additional methods course combined, perhaps, 
with another course in content. The final program always attempts 
to clear either mornings or afternoons every day of the week, since 
the minimum requirements accepted for student teaching in terms of 
time, place the student in the school to which he is assigned for at 
least the same two hours five days a week for fifteen weeks, and 
preferably for the entire morning or the entire afternoon five days 
a week for fifteen weeks. 

As a part of his preparation for student teaching, the candidate 
is given to understand his relationship to pupils, his co-operating 
teacher, and the administrative staff. He is informed that the extent 
to which he will be permitted to participate in the teaching situation 
depends upon himself; that his participation is a privilege and not 
a right. 

The details of programming and other prerequisites having been 
settled, arrangements are made for placement. 

Credit for student teaching is arranged through registration in 
special courses under such titles as “Student Teaching in History” 
or “Student Teaching and Observation in Mathematics.” For pur- 
poses of programming and satisfying various state requirements, the 
credit allowed varies from one to four points depending upon the 
department involved. No graduate methods courses for the high 
school level carry credit in student teaching as such. All such credit 
must be taken in a special student-teaching course. 

Administrative Organization for Student Teaching. Teachers 
College is organized on a divisional basis. One of these divisiotis is 
that of “Instruction,” and within this are found departments con- 
cerned with training in the various fields, such as history, science, 
mathematics, and English. In the offerings of each of these depart- 
ments, as in those concerned with the preparation of teachers for 
kindergarten, primary, and elementary school work, are courses 
carrying student-teaching credit. In each department is a staff member 
who is responsible for the supervision of the classroom participation 
and teaching done by the student teacher, for weekly conferences with 
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the student teacher, and for such conferences as may be needed with 
the co-operating teacher. Thus, as a matter of policy, supervision is 
on a specialized rather than on a general basis. 

In addition to these special supervisors, however, an administra- 
tive division under the direction of the officer in charge of practice 
teaching attempts to tie together the student-teaching program as a 
whole. This division handles the details of placement, and provides 
general supervision covering the general work of the candidate in 
his student-teaching situation. It also attempts to formulate uniform 
policies concerning student teaching, keep the departments advised 
as to changing requirements, and give such direction and help as may 
seem desirable. 

The Student-Teaching Candidate in the Field. After placement 
has been arranged for the candidate, a program of supervision is 
begun. The initial visits are devoted to a discussion, with the head 
of the department and the teacher under whom the candidate is to 
work, of the student and his qualifications. The co-operating teachers 
are assured that they need not accept the student teacher unless he 
is satisfactory to them and meets their standards. Some classes are 
visited in an attempt to get a general picture of the situation in 
which the candidate is to work. As a result of these visits, a candidate 
may be moved or his registration in the student-teaching course can- 
celled, or such other adjustments made as will make the situation a 
satisfactory one to the school staff. 

Later trips have a purpose more directly concerned with the actual 
work of the candidate in his field of specialization. Conferences are 
held with the department head and with the teacher under whom the 
candidate is working. Gaps in his preparation, as to either content or 
ability to use this content through approved methods, are noted. 
Attempts are made to understand the curriculum of the particular 
school and the philosophy under which this curriculum is carried 
out. The point of view of the department head with reference to his 
subject is discussed in order that it may be conveyed to the candidate. 
Later, observations are made of the candidate’s own teaching. Such 
actual teaching is arranged for in advance with the head of the de- 
partment in order that the program of the school may be carried 
on normally. 

Paralleling this program of visits and observations, weekly two- 
hour meetings of the departmental student-teaching group are con- 
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ducted. In the beginning, since actual school work has not begun, 
these meetings are devoted to a discussion of general classroom 
problems. Certain conditions peculiar to the co-operating schools may 
be stressed, and assistance may be given the students in solving prob- 
lems which arise from these. Later the actual observations are used 
as the basis for discussion and help. The staff members discuss the 
things seen, trying to make real for the entire group a practical situa- 
tion and what the candidate did there. Here necessary criticism and 
help are given through illustrations taken from other schools, 
Throughout these conferences an attempt is made to tie the theory 
and methods secured in other classes into the actual classroom prac- 
tices observed. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Summed up, these procedures stress the following points: 

1. All candidates for student teaching must meet definite prerequi- 
sites in order that the Teachers College faculty and the co-operating 
schools may be assured that only outstanding students are admitted to 
such privileges. 

2. The program of the student is so arranged as to insure proper 
preparation for participation in the classroom situation. His courses 
are definitely planned to prepare him for it and his college load is 
so arranged that he can give a maximum of time to his participation. 

3. General and special supervision is provided through visits and 
conferences in the school. 

4. The relationship of theory and method to the actual classroom 
experience is made clear through special weekly meetings held on a 
departmental basis. 

5. Throughout the student-teaching period every effort is made 
to co-operate with the school and reduce to a minimum the burden 
placed upon it. 

The success of such a program of student teaching depends entirely 
upon the extent to which co-operation is maintained between the 
various groups involved, e.g., the student, the teacher-training insti- 
tution, and the school in which the student teaching is done. The 
facilities of the latter are offered gratuitously, without contracts or 
fees, and no pressure is placed upon the school by the institution. 

Strangely enough, the lack of a campus school for student-teach- 
ing purposes has proven an asset rather than a handicap. Students 
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may be placed in a variety of schools to meet their different needs. 
Staff members make far more contacts, and secure much valuable in- 
formation which may later be carried into their class work. 

The reactions of the co-operating schools has on the whole been 
entirely favorable. Time and time again, assurance is given that 
they want student teachers and that they are fully in sympathy with 
the things Teachers College is trying to do through this plan. Requests 
come by mail and telephone for the assignment of student teachers 
to certain schools and certain heads of departments. An increasing 
number of teachers express their willingness to co-operate with these 
young people. The new point of view and the enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion of a younger group have a real value in brightening certain ideals 
which may have become slightly dimmed. The co-operating teachers 
say that they like to have young people around them and that they 
are most anxious to give to them some of the things that will in later 
years bring about a finer personnel in the teaching profession. 
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A Study of Alumni of Teachers College 
Receiving Degrees, 1928—1935°* 


By CLARENCE LINTON 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL 
ADVISEMENT 
AND JOSEPH J. KATSURANIS 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH FOR PROJECT IN RESEARCH IN UNIVERSITIES 


N the February RecorpD, the first and second parts of this study 
of alumni of Teachers College were reported. These sections dealt 
with the purpose and plan of the study, the present employment status 
of alumni, the professional preparation, and the relation of employ- 
ment to preparation of alumni. This, the third part of the study, 
presents the more pertinent findings with respect to age, residence, 
marital status, children, size of home community, living accommoda- 
tions, rentals paid, salaries, income from investments, and occupations 
of fathers of alumni of Teachers College. The fourth part of the study 
interprets the data from the point of view of advisement of students 
and the need for further research. 


Ill 


PERSONAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC STATUS OF ALUMNI 


Age of Alumni. Ages of graduates of Teachers College were com- 
puted as of the year in which the work for degrees was completed. 
The range in age for each of the different years of the study and for 
the entire group was from 16 to 69 years. The range in age for the 
youngest one-fourth was from 26 to 29 years for the different groups. 
The youngest one-half were from 30 to 33 years of age, while the 
oldest one-fourth were from 33 to 39 years or over. One-fourth of the 
4,120 women receiving the Master’s degree were between 26 and 28 

*In the spring of 1936 the United States Office of Education invited a number of col- 
leges and universities to co-operate in a Project in Research in Universities—supplies, 
equipment, and workers for which were provided by the United States Works Progress 


Administration by reason of a special allotment to the Office of Education. This study is 
one of several in which Teachers College participated. 
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years of age or younger at the time of completing the work for the 
degree; one-half were between the ages of 32 and 34 or younger, 
and one-fourth were from 38 to 40 years of age or older. The ages 
noted in each case are the quartiles for the several groups and the 
range of quartiles for the eight years of the study. The range of age 
for women extends slightly further into the older age group than the 
range of age for men; three-fourths of the women graduates tend 
to be slightly older than the men graduates receiving the Master's 
degree. 

One-fourth of the men receiving the Bachelor’s degree were 25 
years of age or younger; one-half were 29 years of age or younger; 
and one-fourth were 35 years of age or older at the time of com- 
pleting the work for the degree. One-fourth of the women receiving 
the Bachelor’s degree were 29 years of age or younger; one-half 
were 34 years of age or younger; and one-fourth were 40 years of 
age or older at the time of receiving the degree. 

One-half of the men receiving the Master’s degree were between 
the ages of 26 and 39, and one-half of the women receiving the Mas- 
ter’s degree were between the ages of 26 and 40 at the time the de- 
gree was conferred. One-half of the men receiving the Bachelor’s 
degree were between the ages of 22 and 37, and one-half of the 
women were between the ages of 26 and 41 at the time the degree 
was conferred. 

Legal Residence of Alumni. Table I indicates the legal residence 
of the 7,827 graduates included in the study, from which it is evident 
that the graduates of Teachers College come from all parts of the 
continental United States and outlying territories. It is believed that 
this distribution is roughly representative of the total distribution of 
the alumni of the College. 

Marital Status of Alumni. Of the 2,100 men receiving Master’s 
degrees during the years 1928 to 1935 inclusive, 409, or over 19 per 
cent, were single; 1,658, or nearly 79 per cent, were married; 15, or 
0.7 per cent, were widowed; 7, or 0.33 per cent, were separated; 
and 9, or 0.43 per cent, were divorced. Of the total group of 4,120 
women receiving Master’s degrees during the years 1928 to 1935 in- 
clusive, 3,266, or over 79 per cent, were single; 675, or over 16 per 
cent, were married; 99, or 2.4 per cent, were widowed; 14, or 0.34 
per cent, were separated; and 54, or 1.3 per cent, were divorced. 

Of the 134 men receiving Bachelor’s degrees during the period of 
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TABLE I 
LecaL RestpENCE OF ALUMNI OF TEACHERS COLLEGE RECEIVING DEGREES FROM 
JuNE, 1928, To JUNE, 1935, INCLUSIVE 
SN —————— _— 
MASTER’S DEGREE BACHELOR’SDEGREE Total Total Grand 

State Men Women Men Women Men Wemen Total 
ati ols «dee 22 47 I 10 23 57 80 
TS rae re 2 16 re) 3 2 19 21 
CO eee 8 18 fe) I 8 19 27 
RED, vk dewdscwnee 30 126 I 27 31 153 184 
dd ain ai cena 20 44 ° 4 20 48 68 
Commectiowt .......... 57 go 9 83 66 173 239 
ee ee 8 13 I 8 9 21 30 
District of Columbia ... 12 43 2 7 14 50 64 
ER re eee 8 2 ° 9 8 33 41 
I Sa oa od: ts weal ts 12 43 I 6 13 49 62 
ON Saale tweens 2 8 ) 3 2 II 13 | 
ED ane nacevkadewid 61 155 I 25 2 180 =. 242 | 
CE: £ckiGceedeedes 88 150 2 18 go 168 258 
eer 25 101 ° 10 25 III 136 
ES ee 30 88 I 5 31 93 124 
CTT Te Tee 21 66 fe) 3 21 69 go 
I i a 5 18 ° I 5 19 24 
adn aa iekk aw 5 10 fe) 10 5 20 25 
I, 6 sce apie gies 34 67 7 25 41 g2 133 
Massachusetts ........ 51 75 2 55 53 130 183 
eee eee 117 fe) 47 SI 164 215 
NR eee 19 84 ° 18 19 102 121 
Mississippi............ 12 20 fe) I 12 21 33 
0 roe 25 118 Oo 21 25 139 164 
rer I 5 Oo 2 I 17 18 
ee Pree 26 43 Oo 7 26 50 76 
EE ere I 3 fo) fe) I 3 4 
New Hampshire........ 9 II ° 2 9 13 22 
a e 214 306 28 223 242 529 ~—s «781 
New Mexico .......... 3 13 ° I 3 14 17 
kee 583 git 62 522 645 1,433 2,078 
North Carolina ....... 43 79 ° 10 43 89 132 
North Dakota......... 4 21 ° 5 4 26 30 
Bee ee 160 270 I 68 161 338 499 
Jo dks teh uwes 29 57 ° 2 29 59 88 
I hs Wisin h vb bedi 9 13 ° 2 9 15 24 
Pennsylvania ......... 207 300 7 119 214 419 633 
Rhode Island ......... 8 10 fe) 


8 8 18 26 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


MASTER'S DEGREE BACHELOR'S DEGREE Total Total Grand 

State Men Women Men Women Men Women Total 
South Carolina anaes 14 30 I 6 15 36 SI 
South Dakota . 4-2 18 Oo 3 12 21 33 
Tennessee ... uae 52 I 8 17 60 77 
Texas.... 29 133 Oo II 29 144 73 
Utah ...... eae oes I 9 I 2 2 Il 13 
Vermont ....... 10 12 I I Il 13 24 
Virginia 45 87 fe) 29 45 116 161 
Washington 9 36 I 7 10 43 53 
West Virginia 25 52 I 7 26 59 85 
Wisconsin............. 18 71 I 23 | 19 94 113 
Wyoming ............ I 7 Oo Oo I 7 8 
0 3 I fe) I 3 2 5 
Philippine Islands Oo I Oo fe) fe) I I 
Puerto Rico........... 6 4 Oo 2 6 6 12 
Foreign Country....... 4 4 I 2 5 6 II 
No Response 2 o ° fe) 2 fe) 2 
MOUAL 2 nccvcccces 2,100 4,120 134 1,473 2,234 5,593 7,827 


the study 35, or 26 per cent, were single; 95, or nearly 71 per cent, 
were married; and 3, or over 2 per cent, were divorced. Of the 1,473 
women in this group, 1,183, or 80 per cent, were single; 221, or about 
15 per cent, were married; 44, or nearly 3 per cent, were widowed; 
6, or over 0.4 per cent, were separated ; 17, or over I per cent, were 
divorced. 

From the above facts it is apparent that men who enter teaching 
or other educational posts marry in far greater numbers proportion- 
ately than do women. The percentages of married and single among 
women and men graduates of Teachers College are almost reversed. 
From 70 to 80 per cent of the men are married, whereas 80 per cent 
of the women are single. The low percentage of separations and 
divorces among the graduates of Teachers College is strong evidence 
of the stability of the family group among the alumni who are mar- 
ried. Unfortunately, it was not possible to analyze the extent to which 
marriage has prevented women graduates from obtaining positions 
and to what extent they have been compelled to seek positions in fields 
other than thoSe for which their professional training had best pre- 
pared them. 
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Living Children of Alumni. A total of 1,658 of the 2,100 men 
receiving the Master’s degree are married; 1,157 of this total, or 
nearly 70 per cent of those who are married, have children; 497, or 
30 per cent, have only one child; 475, or about 29 per cent, have two 
children; 131, or about 8 per cent, have three children; 38, or over 2 
per cent, have four children; 12, or nearly 0.7 per cent, have five 
children; one has six children; 2 have seven children; and one has 
eight children. 

A total of 675 women of the 4,120 women receiving the Master’s 
degree are married. A total of 320, or about 47 per cent of the mar- 
ried women, have children; 189, or 28 per cent, have one child; 93, 
or nearly 14 per cent, have two children; 28, or slightly over 4 per 
cent, have three children; 4 have four children, 4 have five children; 
and 2 have six children. 

A total of 95 of the 134 men receiving the Bachelor’s degree are 
married. A total of 53, or 55 per cent of the married men, have 
children; 30, or 32 per cent, have one child; 15, or 17 per cent, have 
two children; 5, or 5 per cent, have three children; 2 have four 
children. 

A total of 221 of the 1,473 women receiving the Bachelor’s degree 
are married; 96, or 43 per cent, of those who are married have chil- 
dren; 65, or 29 per cent, have one child; 24, or nearly 11 per cent, 
have two children; 5, or more than 2 per cent, have three children; 2 
have four children. 

Size of Home Communities of Alumni. Most of the graduates 
of Teachers College claim legal residence in the larger communities; 
cities of 100,000 or more account for over 38 per cent of the entire 
group of 7,827 graduates during the years 1928 to 1935. Cities of 
from 50,000 to 100,000 and from 25,000 to 50,000 each account for 
between 9 and 10 per cent of the entire group, while cities of from 
5,000 to 25,000 are given as the legal residence of over 22 per cent 
of the group. Communities of from 2,500 to 5,000 were indicated as 
the legal residence of more than 9 per cent, and communities of 2,500 
or less were indicated for more than 10 per cent of the 7,827 gradu- 
ates included in this study. A larger percentage of the women came 
from large communities than men, and the graduates receiving Bach- 
elor’s degrees claim larger communities as their legal residence than 
do the graduates receiving the Master’s degree. Among the group 
receiving the Master’s degree there appears to be a bimodal distribu- 
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tion, 32 per cent of the 2,100 men and 39 per cent of the 4,120 women 
coming from communities of over 100,000 in population, and 26 per 
cent of the men and 22 per cent of the women coming from com- 
munities of from 5,000 to 25,000 in population. Approximately 45 
per cent of the men and a like percentage of the women receiving 
the Bachelor’s degree indicate a legal residence in communities of 
over 100,000 population. This is consistent with Table I above which 
indicates that the graduates receiving the Bachelor’s degree come in 
larger percentages from New York City and other suburban com- 
munities in the metropolitan area than do those receiving Master's 
degrees. 

Living Accommodations of Alumni. By far the largest percent- 
age of the graduates of Teachers College solve the problem of living 
accommodations by renting an apartment. Over 30 per cent of the 
entire group of 7,827 persons report that they rent apartments. This 
practice is more common with the women than with the men, 33 per 
cent of the women receiving the Master’s degree and over 35 per cent 
of the women receiving the Bachelor’s degree so reporting, while the 
percentages for the men are less than 23 and more than 29 respec- 
tively for those receiving Master’s and Bachelor’s degrees. The next 
most common practice for the men is to rent a house. While this prac- 
tice accounts for only somewhat more than 14 per cent of the entire 
group of 7,827 graduates, over 32 per cent of the men receiving 
Master’s degrees and over 20 per cent of the men receiving Bache- 
lor’s degrees report that they rent houses. This practice accounts for 
only slightly over 7 per cent and 6 per cent respectively for the two 
groups of women. More women rent rooms than do men. This, of 
course, is to be expected in view of the fact that about 80 per cent of 
the men are married whereas only about 20 per cent of the women 
are married. The practice of renting a room is reported by 15 per cent 
of the total group of 7,827 graduates, but only about 8 per cent and 
11 per cent of the two groups of men do so, while 20 per cent of the 
women receiving Master’s degrees and 15 per cent of the women re- 
ceiving Bachelor’s degrees report this method of solving the problem 
of living accommodations. About 10 per cent of the entire group live 
with relatives, over 5 per cent and about 9 per cent respectively of 
the two groups of men, and more than 12 per cent and less than 11 
per cent respectively of the two groups of women reporting that they 
live with relatives. Nearly 9 per cent of the entire group state that 
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they own a house with a mortgage. Here the percentage of men is 
more than 16 for those receiving the Master’s degree, and about 12 
for those receiving the Bachelor’s degree, while for the women the 
percentages are less than 6 and less than 7 respectively for the two 
groups. The differences between men and women are not so great 
though in favor of the men in ownership of houses free from debt. 
Over 6 per cent of the entire group so report. Nearly 8 per cent of the 
men receiving Master’s degrees, and nearly 7 per cent of the men 
receiving Bachelor’s degrees, more than 6 per cent of the women in 
the former group and less than 5 per cent of the women in the latter 
group report that they own houses free from debt. Various other re- 
sponses were given to this question by about 15 per cent of the total 
group, but the replies were so varied and often of such a nature as to 
make tabulation difficult. 

Monthly Rentals Paid by Alumni. The range in rentals paid by 
graduates included in the study is from none to $400 per month. It is 
significant that a considerable portion of the graduates pay no rent; 
2,135, or 27 per cent, of the entire group of 7,827 graduates so report; 
664, or 32 per cent, of the 2,100 men receiving the Master’s degree 
report that they pay no rent; 955, or 23 per cent, of the 4,120 women 
receiving the Master’s degree pay no rent; 42, or 31 per cent, of the 
134 men receiving the Bachelor’s degree, and 474, or 32 per cent, of 
the 1,473 women receiving the Bachelor’s degree, report that they were 
paying no rent at the time of the study. 

A total of 1,436 men receiving the Master’s degree reported that 
they paid rent; 3,165 women receiving the Master’s degree so re- 
ported; and g2 men receiving the Bachelor’s degree and 999 women 
receiving the Bachelor’s degree reported that they paid rent. The com- 
ments made in the following paragraph are based on these figures. 

One-fourth of the men receiving the Master’s degree paid $30 a 
month or less for rent as compared with $23 a month or less paid by 
one-fourth of the women of this group. One-fourth of the men receiv- 
ing the Bachelor’s degree paid $33 a month or less for rent as com- 
pared with $28 or less paid by one-fourth of the women receiving the 
Bachelor’s degree. The median rental paid by the men receiving the 
Master’s degree was $36 and the median paid by the women receiving 
the Master’s degree was $38; while the median for men receiving the 
Bachelor’s degree was $44 and the median for women receiving the 
Bachelor’s degree was $40. One-fourth of the men receiving the Mas- 
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ter’s degree paid a monthly rental of $52 or more; while one-fourth of 
the women receiving the Master’s degree paid a monthly rental of $54 
or more. One-fourth of the men receiving the Bachelor’s degree paid a 
monthly rental of $57 or more, and one-fourth of the women receiving 
the Bachelor’s degree paid a monthly rental of $55 or more. 

Annual Salaries of Alumni. The median salaries of the 7,827 grad- 
uates included in this study have been progressively lower for each of 
the years from 1928 to 1935. Two obvious factors contribute to this 
tendency. First, the general effect of the depression was to reduce the 
income of all salaried people. Teachers were no exception to this tend- 
ency. Second, each year a-new group of people receive degrees. On the 
whole, each group is a year younger and has had a year less of expe- 
rience than the group which preceded it. Those who graduated in June, 
1928, have seven years’ advantage over those who graduated in June, 
1935. Even allowing for the reduction in salaries owing to the depres- 
sion, they have established themselves on a permanent basis and in 
general have received such increments in salary from year to year as 
have been possible during this period. Experience and maturity up to 
a certain point are important factors in determining the salary paid to 
teachers as to other workers. 

One-fourth of the men receiving the Master's degree in June, 1928, 
were receiving $2,600 or less in 1935-1936, while one-fourth of those 
graduating in June, 1935, were receiving $1,600 or less in 1935-1936. 
Likewise, one-half of those graduating in June, 1928, were receiving 
$3,300 or less in 1935-1936, and one-half of those graduating in June, 
1935, were receiving $2,200 or less in 1935-1936. One-fourth of those 
graduating in June, 1928, were receiving $4,000 or more in 1936, and 
one-fourth of those graduating in June, 1935, were receiving $2,800 
or more in 1935-1936. The differential for the women graduating in 
June, 1928, and June, 1935, is not so great and all measures of central 
tendency are significantly lower for women than for men. One-fourth 
of the women receiving the Master’s degree in June, 1928, were re- 
ceiving $1,800 or less in 1935—1936, whereas one-fourth of the women 
graduating in June, 1935, were receiving $1,400 or less in 1935-1936. 
One-half of the women graduating in June, 1928, were receiving 
$2,300 or less in 1935—1936, and one-half of the women graduating 
in June, 1935, were receiving $1,700 or less. One-fourth of the women 
graduating in June, 1928, were receiving $2,800 or more in 1935- 
1936, while one-fourth of the women graduating in June, 1935, were 
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receiving $2,200 or more in 1935-1936. The median salary, as of 
1935-1936, of all the 2,100 men receiving the Master’s degree was 
$2,580, one-fourth receiving $2,013 or less, and one-fourth receiving 
$3,422 or more. The median salaries for all the 4,120 women receiy- 
ing the Master’s degree was $2,078 in 1935-1936, one-fourth receiy- 
ing $1,575 or less, and one-fourth receiving $2,535 or more. 

The same general tendency obtains for those graduates receiving 
the Bachelor’s degree. The general salary levels are lower, however, 
than for graduates receiving the Master’s degree. One-fourth of the 
men graduating in June, 1928, were receiving $1,200 or less in 1935- 
1936, while one-fourth of those graduating in June, 1935, were re- 
ceiving $1,100 or less in 1935—1936. It should be noted, however, that 
the number of men graduating in 1928 is only 9. One-half of those 
graduating in 1928 were receiving $3,000 or less in 1935-1936, and 
one-half of those graduating in June, 1935, were receiving $1,400 or 
less in 1935-1936. One-fourth of those graduating in June, 1928, were 
receiving $3,200 or more in 1935-1936, while one-fourth of those 
graduating in June, 1935, were receiving $1,600 or more in 1935- 
1936. One-fourth of the women graduating in June, 1928, were 
receiving $1,900 or less in 1935—1936, while one-fourth of those grad- 
uating in June, 1935, were receiving $1,500 or less in 193 5—1936. One- 
half of the women graduating in June, 1928, were receiving $2,300 or 
less in 1935-1936, and one-half of those graduating in June, 1935, 
were receiving $1,800 or less in 1935—1936. One-fourth of those grad- 
uating in June, 1928, were receiving $2,700 or more in 1935-1936, 
while one-fourth of those graduating in 1935 were receiving $2,200 or 
more in 1935-1936. 

The median salary as of 1935-1936 for the 134 men receiving 
the Bachelor’s degree during the years 1928-1935 was $2,446, one- 
fourth of the group receiving $1,681 or less, and one-fourth receiving 
$3,084 or more. The median salary as of 1935-1936 for the 1,473 
women receiving the Bachelor’s degree during this period was $2,080, 
one-fourth receiving $1,662 or less, and one-fourth $2,598 or more. 

Annual Income from Investments of Alumni. Of the 6,220 gradu- 
ates receiving the Master’s degree 2,439, or nearly 40 per cent, report 
income from investments ranging from less than $100 to over $10,000 
per year. Among this group are 779 men, or 37 per cent of all men 
receiving Master’s degrees, and 1,660 women, or 40 per cent of all 
women receiving Master’s degrees. The four persons receiving the 
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highest income from investments ranging from $7,500 to over $10,000 
per year are women. About 27 per cent of the 2,100 men and 33 per 
cent of the 4,120 women report incomes from this source between 
$r:Bo and $500.annually. About 4.5 per cent of the men and 3.5 per 
cent of the women report incomes from this source between $500 and 
$1,000 annually. The remaining 5 per cent of the men and 4 per cent 
of the women have incomes from investments in widely varying 
amounts up to $7,000 annually for men and over $10,000 for women. 

The 1;607 graduates receiving the Bachelor’s degree during the 
years 1928 to 1935 received less income from invested funds than do 
those who received the Master’s degree. Only 35 men, or 26 per cent, 
of the 134 replying to the questionnaire, indicate that they receive 
an income of from $1.00 to $1,600 annually from this source, 16, or 
nearly half, of these receive less than $100 per year and only 4 receive 
more than $500 per year. A total of 515 women of this group, or 35 
per cent of the 1,473 women receiving the Bachelor’s degree, receive 
incomes from investments up to more than $5,000. Nearly 30 per 
cent of the women receive less than $500 annually, leaving about 5 per 
cent who receive from $500 to over $5,000 per year from this source. 

Portion of Invested Funds Inherited. A total of 779, or 37 per 
cent, of the 2,100 men receiving the Master’s degree reported that they 
receive some income from invested funds. What portion of these funds 
were inherited? A total of 95, or 12 per cent, of those having income 
from this source state that they inherited nearly all; 43, or somewhat 
over 5.5 per cent, inherited one-half; 26, or over 3 per cent, inherited 
one-fourth; 91, or nearly 12 per cent, inherited little; while 524, or 
67 per cent, of the 779 men inherited none of their invested funds. 

Among the 4,200 women receiving the Master’s degree, 1,660, or 
40 per cent, reported that they receive some income from invested 
funds. A total of 377, or nearly 23 per cent, of those having income 
from this source inherited nearly all of their invested funds; 125, or 
7-5 per cent, inherited one-half; 72, or over 4 per cent, inherited one- 
fourth; 249, or 15 per cent, inherited little; while 837, or over 50 per 
cent, of the 1,660 women inherited none of their invested funds. 

Of the 134 men receiving the Bachelor’s degree 35, or 26 per cent, 
reported income from invested funds. Of those who have such income 
6, or 17 per cent, inherited all their funds; one inherited one-half; one 
inherited one-fourth; one inherited little ; while 26, or over 74 per cent, 
of the 35 men inherited none of their invested funds. 
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There were 515 women, or 35 per cent, of the 1,473 women receiy- 
ing the Bachelor’s degree who reported some income from invested 
funds. Of these 515 women, 140, or over 27 per cent, inherited all 
their funds; 37, or slightly over 6 per cent, inherited one-half; 14, or 
less than 3 per cent, inherited one-fourth; 68, or over 13 per cent, in- 
herited little; while 256, or approximately 50 per cent, of the 515 
women inherited none of their invested funds. 

Occupations of Fathers of Alumni. ‘Table II indicates the percent- 
age distribution of the 7,827 graduates grouped according to the oc- 
cupations of their fathers. 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 7,827 GRADUATES OF TEACHERS COLLEGE ReEpty- 
ING TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE GROUPED ACCORDING TO THE OCCUPATIONS 
oF THerr FATHERS 


RECEIVING MASTER'S RECEIVING BACHELOR'S 

DEGREE DEGREE Total 

Occupation of Father Men Women Men Women Group 
EET eee 24 14 9 II 17 
Business or Trade ........ 25 25 25 21 25 
Manufacturing ........... 4 4 3 3 3 
Miochamical ... 2... cc cscs 6 3 5 4 4 
PEL <6 si:dwku eae caws 3 4 5 3 3 
POSE PCr ee 10 13 12 8 12 
Pere GINOD. owns cccccesss 2 2 2 2 2 
Eee 3 3 4 2 3 
Teansportation .........;. 2 3 2 2 2 
Retired or Deceased ...... 19 28 29 41 28 
No Response ............ I 2 2 2 I 
Total Percentage ..... 99 101 98 99 100 


Total Number ....... 2,100 4,120 134 1,473 7,827 


The 1930 Census indicates the following distribution of occupational 
groups: agriculture, 21 per cent; business and trade, 13 per cent; manu- 
facturing and mechanical trades, 29 per cent; office or clerical work, 8 
per cent; professions, 7 per cent; public office, 2 per cent; transporta- 
tion, 8 per cent; forestry and fishing, extracting of minerals, and do- 
mestic and personal service, 12 per cent. 

From these figures we may conclude that the fathers of our students 
represent the professional and the business occupations in greater num- 
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bers than are found in the population at large; agriculture, with slightly 
less frequency ; manufacturing, with much less frequency. 

Unfortunately, the relatively large percentage of graduates report- 
ing that their fathers were either retired or deceased, without specify- 
ing what their occupations had been, makes it impossible to obtain a 
true picture of the occupational backgrounds of the graduates of the 
College. If it may be assumed that those fathers whose occupations 
were not specified were distributed proportionally for the various oc- 
cupational groups, it would appear that fully 75 per cent of our grad- 
uates come from the economic, occupational, and social backgrounds 
of labor and business as compared with not more than 25 per cent who 
come from backgrounds of the professions or public office. 

Self-Support of Alumni While in College. Another measure of the 
economic status of the families and the financial independence of the 
graduates of Teachers College is found in the degree to which they 
supported themselves while in college. Over 42 per cent of the total 
group of 7,827 state that they earned nearly all their expenses while 
in college. An additional 10 per cent stated that they earned half of 
their expenses, nearly 8 per cent earned one-fourth of their expenses, 
nearly 14 per cent state that they earned a little of their expenses, 
while nearly 24 per cent state that they did not earn any of their college 
expenses. 

The percentages for the 2,100 men receiving the Master’s degree 
were as follows: nearly all expenses earned, about 49 per cent; one- 
half earned, 15 per cent; one-fourth earned, nearly 13 per cent; a lit- 
tle earned, 14 per cent; and nothing earned, nearly 10 per cent. The 
percentages for the 4,120 women receiving the Master’s degree were 
as follows: nearly all expenses earned, 31 per cent; one-half earned, 8 
per cent; one-fourth earned, 7 per cent; a little earned, over 17 per 
cent; and nothing earned, about 35 per cent. The percentages for the 
134 men receiving the Bachelor’s degree were as follows: nearly all 
expenses earned, nearly 70 per cent; one-half earned, about 9 per cent; 
one-fourth earned, about 9 per cent; a little earned, about 6 per cent; 
and nothing earned, about 7 per cent. The percentages for the 1,473 
women receiving the Bachelor’s degree were as follows: nearly all ex- 
penses earned, nearly 63 per cent; one-half earned, over 7 per cent; 
one-fourth earned, 4 per cent; a little earned, nearly 9 per cent; noth- 
ing earned, 16 per cent. 

From the foregoing statements it is evident that those receiving the 
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Bachelor’s degree are financially independent to a far greater degree 
than those receiving the Master’s degree, and that the men are signifi- 
cantly more independent than are the women in both groups. 


The significance of the data presented in this and the two preceding 
sections of this report will be discussed in the fourth and final section 
under the title “‘Implications of the Study of Alumni of Teachers Col- 
lege for Advisement of Students and for Further Research.” 
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CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY OF 


CHILDREN 


FROM BROKEN HOMES* 


HE main problem of this study was 

to examine by means of quantitative 
measurement the commonly alleged prop- 
osition that children from broken homes 
are different in certain aspects of char- 
acter and personality from children of 
normal homes. An effort was made to 
determine the extent to which a broken- 
home situation, or “broken-home-ness”’ as 
such, is measurably associated with the 
character and personality development of 
children exposed to it. A subsidiary phase 
of the study was to ascertain the inci- 
dence of broken homes among the ele- 
mentary school population, including an 
analysis of the various types of broken 
homes. 

A battery of fourteen personality and 
character tests was used, and a specially 
prepared questionnaire was administered. 

Altogether there were eight compari- 
sons for each of the fourteen measures 
pertaining to character and personality, 
five matched and three gross. The 
matched comparisons are for the follow- 
ing five groups: (a) the Latin national- 
ity-group, boys and girls combined; (+) 
the Jewish group, boys and girls com- 
bined; (c) the Slavic group, boys and 
girls combined; (d) the Boys’ group, all 
nationalities combined; and (e) the 
Girls’ group, all nationalities combined. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the most important findings are 
as follows: 

1. For all nationalities and both sexes 
combined there was found to be a total 
of more than 17 per cent of broken-home 
children of all types among the public 
school population. The highest incidence 
of broken homes was found for the col- 
ored group, amounting to more than one- 
half of their total population in school. 
The highest incidence of broken homes 
for the white groups was found for the 
Slavic children, composing in their case 
about one-quarter of their total school 
population. 

2. The most common type of broken 
home is that which has lost the father 
through death. The fatherless children 
constituted about one-half of all broken- 
home cases. The per cent of the parent- 
less children, namely, those who have 
lost both parents, was the least of all 
types. 

3. One in about every seven of the 
fatherless children had a stepfather; one 
in about every four of the motherless 
children had a stepmother; and one in 
about every eight of the children from 
homes broken through divorce, separa- 
tion, or desertion had a stepfather, while 
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only two of all these children had a step- 
mother. 

4. On the whole, children from broken 
homes, especially those from homes 
broken by death, were found to be com- 
paratively retarded in school grade. 

5. The mean I.Q. and the socio-eco- 
nomic status for children of homes 
broken by death were found to be lower 
than those for the normal. 


6. A broken-home 


be more disadvantageous to boys than to 


situation seems to 
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from homes broken through divorce, sep- 
aration, or desertion were found to be on 
almost the same footing as the normal- 
home children. 


8. The 


broken-home situation seems to be rela- 


unfavorable influence of the 
tively more pronounced upon the char- 
acter and personality of Slavic children 
than upon the Latin and Jewish children. 

9. Public school children coming from 
homes broken by divorce, separation, or 
desertion are inferior in 


many of their 


girls. character and personality traits to public 

7. With reference to I.Q. and socio- school children coming from normal 
economic status, the children coming homes. 
APVLP VLD LP VLD 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PERSONNEL IN CORREC- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN NEW YORK STATE* 


HIS study is chiefly concerned with 

the extent to which current policies 
and practices followed by the Depart- 
ment of Correction of New York State 
in its administration of educational per- 
sonnel in correctional institutions con- 
form to certain principles or criteria of 
personnel administration. It is an intro- 
ductory study intended to lay a founda- 
tion of principles and policy primarily 
York State. In the 
tion of these principles the author draws 


for New formula- 
upon a wide range of literature repre- 
senting the best theory and practice in 
personnel administration in the fields of 
penology, public education, government 
and The 


phases of personnel administration in- 


service, commerce, industry. 
cluded are: selection, induction, in-service 
training, health and conditions of work, 
leave and vacations, salaries, tenure, and 
retirement. 

* By D. Ross Pucmire, 
tion, No. 722. 


Pu.D. 


Teachers College, 


The application is confined to the De- 
New York 


State. The personnel practices of the De- 


partment of Correction of 


partment were found by studying the 
central office, five typical institutions, and 
obtained 


from 455, or 70 per cent, of 660 educa- 


certain personal information 
tional employees in these correctional in- 


stitutions. 


METHOD 


The type of research used is known as 
the “descriptive investigation” or “field 
study (evaluation of current practices).” 


Criteria were formulated from state- 
ments of principles and generalizations 
drawn from the sources already indi- 
cated. Current practices in the Depart- 
ment were discovered by inspection of 
records, by interviews, and by the use of 
a personal data sheet filled in by em- 
ployees under direct supervision at the 
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institutions. Practices were evaluated in 
terms of the criteria, and conclusions and 
recommendations were based upon these 
Portions ot 


evaluations. statistical 


data are presented by means of tables of 


the 


percentages and 


Certain 


averages. 


definitions and assumptions 


were made as follows. 


FINDINGS 


This study reveals that the procedures 
and standards of selection, as measured 
by the fallen 


short of placing in the educational posi- 


criteria established, have 
tions only those best qualified by training 
work. 
Only 58.5 per cent had attended high 
school at all and these attended, on the 


and experience for correctional 


than three 


Much smaller percentages have had col- 


average, slightly less years. 


lege or special training. Previous occu- 


pations of the 


little 
relationship between former experience 


group. reveal 
and correctional work. 

In other phases of personnel adminis- 
tration similar be- 
tween the criteria and the practices are 
revealed. 


disparities existing 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Ideally, the responsibility for a complete 
personnel program for the entire state 
service might be centralized in the civil 
service 


commission or a comparable 


agency, and the functional relationships 
of the various departments within this 
central agency defined. Such an agency 
should be administered by persons trained 
in personnel service. Until this can be 
achieved, there are certain things which 
the general agencies now in «xistence and 
the various departments should do to 
further avail themselves of personnel 
service based on sound principles. To this 
end, specific recommendations are made. 


Among them are the following: 
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1. The Department of Correction and 
all its personnel should accept, in fact 


as well as in theory, the 


point of view 


implied in the Correction Law, that the 
rehabilitation of most of the inmate popu 
lation of penal institutions is possible, and 
that all treatment should be directed to 
ward his end. 

2. The position of Supervisor of Prison 
Personnel Training should be utilized as 
the focal point for the development of 
a complete and co-ordinated program of 
personnel service for the Department of 
Correction. 

3. Each 


service should be classified on the basis 


position in the correctional 
of functions to be performed. All perma 
nent positions in the Department should 
be placed as rapidly as possible in the 
competitive class of the civil service. Se 
lection, in-service improvement, salaries, 
and provisions for retirement should be 
improved if the full benefits of tenure are 
to be achieved. 

4. The Supervisor of Prison Person- 
nel Training should develop an in-service 
training program for all the educational 
personnel in each of the _ institutions, 
with the aim of co-ordinating and uni- 
fying, as rapidly as circumstances permit, 
the work at the separate institutions in 
a general program for the Department 
as a whole. 

5. The Supervisor of Prison Person- 
nel Training should take the initiative 
in discovering what is needed for proper 
health maintenance among employees in 
building a program which will meet those 
needs. 

6. The 


should work out a practical plan for the 


Department of Correction 


revision of the system of compensation 
for all positions which are at present 
under its jurisdiction in accordance with 
determina 


sound principles of salary 


tion. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL 


HE problem of this study was to 

construct and teach a science pro- 
gram adequate for the education of an 
elementary classroom teacher. 

An investigation was undertaken to 
discover the amount of science offered in 
a curriculum for elementary teachers in 
training in sixteen representative teacher- 
training institutions in different parts of 
the United States. After the catalogue 
offerings of these institutions had been 
studied and classified, a letter was sent to 
the president of each asking for a tran- 
script of the science actually studied by 
fifty graduates of his institution who had 
field 


random 


trained in the elementary 
within the last five 


sample of ten selected each year for the 


been 
years. A 


last five years was requested. 

Science records for 398 cases were re- 
ceived from nine institutions. A careful 
analysis of these transcripts yielded the 
following facts: 

1. A great amount of the science of- 
fered was biological in nature. (68.5%) 

2. Nearly one-third of all the science 
studied was studied 
period. (28.81%) 

3. Nearly three-fourths of all the 
studied 
course one semester or less in length. 
(72.60% ) 

4. One-half of all the cases studied 
were graduated with only one course 
(50.75%) 

5. A little more than three-fifths of 
all students with one science studied a 


for a twelve-week 


science consisted of a single 


in science. 


biological science of some sort. (63.13%) 


* By Anna M. Gemmnitt, Pu.D. 
cation No. 715. 
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AT NEW YORK 


STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE AT BUFFALO TO DETERMINE 
A SCIENCE PROGRAM FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM TEACHERS* 


Only 5.08% had 


science (excluding 16.94% taking general 


a course in physical 


science ). 
6. The majority of those students who 
science had but one course 
in it. (63.13%) 
7. Of the 166 
fered, almost 84% 


studied one 
science sequences of- 
were of a biological 
nature. 

8. Practically no selection is being 
made from the mass of electives. 

The necessity for science instruction in 
the present situation is discussed in this 
volume and two questions are raised: 
(1) What knowledge _ should 
an elementary teacher have? (2) How 
about providing an ele- 
with the 


science 


shall we go 


mentary teacher necessary 
science knowledge? 

An analysis of the teacher’s needs was 
attempted from the professional, the 
civic, the recreational, and the aesthetic 
point of view. This analysis was checked 


and rechecked by 


groups and was finally made the basis 


various educational 
for the construction of a program of 
studies. The initial course was outlined 
as follows: (1) man’s place in space; (2) 
man’s place in time; (3) man’s habitat; 
(4) man and the life of which he is a 
part; and (5) man’s control of his en- 
vironment. Allied generalizations relat- 
ing to the method of science which should 
result from the science work are also 
listed. 

Pretests and final tests were given to 
114 freshmen, and the final statistical 
results, while not showing complete re- 
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liability indicated that there were 97 
chances out of 100 that the observed dif- 
ference was a true difference greater 
than zero. 

Practice in teaching science in the first 
six grades followed, with supervision 
being undertaken by different members 
of the science department in conjunction 
with the regular critics. 

A system of electives was set up with 
sequences required in the different fields. 

Finally, a professional course was 
built, largely upon suggestions from 
teachers in the field and from seniors in 
the college who had completed the prac- 
tice teaching. This was checked by 
“Criteria for Evaluating the Experimen- 
tal Courses of Study in New York State 
Colleges for Teachers and the State 
Normal Schools,”+ and also by criteria 
appearing in the Thirty-third Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. A check of the library 
readings of the students in the class was 
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made to see how widely they were read- 
ing in the science field. Finally, a check 
was made of the field books and the 
guides the students purchased for them- 


selves as aids in their own teaching. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are 
made: 

1. That the student teacher of ele- 
mentary grades give a minimum of two 
years to the study of the subject matter 
of science. 

2. That the two years of the science 
program be devoted to an orientation 
course in science. 

3. That, in addition to the two years 
of subject matter science, a semester's 
work be given to a study of the materials 
and techniques of science instruction. 

4. That elective science courses be 
made available to the elementary teacher 
and that she be encouraged to make use 
of such electives. 


PELL DLP 


THE GIRL RESERVE MOVEMENT OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION* 


N THESE years of enlarged oppor- 

tunities for leisure-time organizations, 
there is need of more exact data con- 
cerning the educational principles and 
procedures used in informal clubs of lead- 
ing movements among youth, in order to 
determine what is significant in their 
plans in relation to the social environ- 
ment and the aims of the organization for 
character education. The Girl Reserve 
Movement, the organized work with girls 
of teen-age in the National Young 


Women’s Christian Association, with a 
membership of 325,000 in 1935, has been 


selected for study. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem has been to throw light 
on the following questions: 

1. In the history of the Girl Reserve 
Movement what educational principles 
and procedures have prevailed, how have 
they changed, and what have been their 
significant characteristics in relation to 


t Mimeographed sheets sent to teacher training institutions by the state department. 


*By Caruerine S. Vance, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
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the aims of the organization for character 
education? 

2. How has the educational develop- 
ment of the 


Girl Reserve Movement 


been related to current educational 
thought, the social situation, especially 
as reflected in the life of youth, certain 
other national youth movements, and the 
aims and emphases of the National Young 
Women’s Christian Association? 

The study has been focused on the 
national organization, local situations 
being examined only for understanding 
trends in the policies of the national 


movement. 


PROCEDURE 
Official publications and reports relating 
to the history of the Girl Reserve Move- 
ment and the National Y.W.C.A. were 
analyzed in relation to the problem. 

Observations were made of club meet- 
ings, sectional conferences of girl mem- 
bers, staff seminars; interviews were held 
with present and past staff and committee 
members of the Girl Reserve Movement 
and other youth organizations. 

Two questionnaires on the educational 
principles and procedures were answered 
by the leaders of eighty-three local Girl 
Reserve clubs (with a membership of 
4,919) United 
States. These clubs ranked among the 


from all sections of the 
best in educational practice in their local 
situation. The results were tabulated and 
analyzed with relation to the problems, 
and incorporated in the findings. 

The successively dominant educational 
principles and procedures used by the 
movement were traced throughout its 
history, significant changes were noted, 
and certain suggestions for future em- 
phasis and further study were made. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 
The 


following educational principles 
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were found to be characteristic of the 
Girl Reserve Movement: (1) democratic 
participation by the group in planning ac- 
tivities; (2) based 
on the interests and needs of members; 


choosing activities 


(3) giving of understanding guidance 


by the adviser without domination of 
the group; (4) arranging the situ- 
ation to stimulate planning for pur- 


poseful activities; (5) using the experi- 
ences of the race as resources; (6) choice 
of goals especially in relation to projects; 
(7) recognition of the value of hu- 

need of its 
growth through the group process; (8) 


man personality and the 
carrying on of group life by means of 
co-operation; (9) relying on satisfaction 
and interest in activities rather than on 
external awards for motivation; (10) the 
use of symbolism which is related to 
Lees @ 


phasis on religious education and educa- 


everyday life; continuous em- 
tion on social questions, especially those 
relating to international and interracial 
understanding. 

The most significant change in educa- 
tional principles during the history of the 
Girl Reserves has been that from the use 
of a system of honors and awards to a 
freer, more flexible educational program. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE CONSIDERATION 
As a result of this study the following 
suggestions are made: 

An even stronger emphasis should be 
placed on the major adjustments of youth 
—those most needed being additional vo- 
cational orientation, and more attention 
to adjustments to opposite sex. 

More stress should be laid on the study 
and practice of co-operative group life. 

Additional material (adapted for young 
girls) about the 
should be provided. 

Interest in projects for participation in 


present social order 


community life should be stimulated. 


-_ i 
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A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 
PROGRAM F 


HE fuel 


largest annual expenditure for a sin- 


purchase of entails the 
gle supply made by the school systems 
of the nation. The purpose of this study 
was (1) to determine the best current 
practices in fuel management, and (2) 
to develop 
that 


and s_hool executives to manage fuel in 


a fuel management program 


would enable boards of education 


the most economical manner conducive 
to efficient classroom procedure. 

A critical analysis was made of fuel 
management in eight carefully selected 
New Jersey cities, and the findings were 
compared with those from twenty-seven 
cities throughout the country. Next, a 
fuel management check list was evolved 
and thoroughly validated by comparing 
it with educational and engineering lit- 
erature on the subject, and by submitting 
it first to competent engineers for their 
critical review and then to school super- 
intendents for their suggestions as to its 


practical application. 


FINDINGS 


When applied to each city studied, the 
check list revealed the fuel management 
activities which were being completely 
or partially performed and those which 
were being left unperformed. Twenty-six 
activities are involved in an economic fuel 
Management program. 

The study revealed more adequate con- 
sideration of the purchasing of fuel than 
of the conversion of fuel into heat, or 
the distribution of heat. Much work will 
need to be done before all the problems 
involved in the latter two areas can be 
solved. 

Unlike this study 

*By Asutry M. McCuttroven, Pu.D. 
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THE FUEL MANAGEMENT 
OR SCHOOLS* 


gives as much attention to ways of over- 
coming difficulties as it does to locating 
them. A complete fuel management pro- 
gram has been developed that can be 
used in any city. The book sets forth the 
activities in detail, lists the persons re- 
sponsible for each, and states in a fuel 
calendar the time for the performance 
of each. 

By using the check list and comparing 
the local conditions with the complete 
fuel management program in the volume, 
the school 


strong and weak points in his fuel man- 


executive can determine the 


agement, and effect immediate economies. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The following recommendations are made: 
1. That practical applications of the 
fuel 


all school systems. 


management program be made in 

2. That the analytical application of 
this study be made in the total field of 
fuel management for schools on a much 
broader scale, the check list to be em- 
ployed as the method of study. 

3. That studies be made to determine 
the amount of savings that will be made 
by putting into operation the complete 
program in each of the divisions of the 
field of fuel management for schools. 

4. That techniques and procedures be 
developed to determine the point at 
which changes in the equipment, build- 
ing, and plant should be made on the 
basis of cost due to heat losses. 
fuel 


specifications be given very careful study. 


5. That the whole problem of 


6. That investigations be made to de- 
termine best techniques under given condi- 
tions to perform each basic requirement. 
Contributions 


Columbia University, 
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RESEARCH IN HOUSEHOLD ARTS: 
MORE ABOUT ICE CREAM* 


N ARTICLE on the freezing of ice 
A cream, written by members of the 
Cookery staff of Teachers College ap- 
peared in THE Recorp for May, 1921.! 
It was reprinted and had a wide circula- 
tion. As a result, it revolutionized the 
freezing of ice cream in the turned 
freezer, the type of freezer then in use in 
all homes. Up to that time the proportion 
of ice to salt which was generally recom- 
mended was three to one by measure. 
The findings of the study showed that a 
proportion of eight parts of ice to one 
part of salt gave a product of better tex- 
ture, a greater yield, and a saving of 38 
per cent of the cost of freezing. 

In February, 1930, another article on 
ice cream and freezing appeared in THE 
Recorp.” This one dealt with the appli- 
cation of chemistry and physics to the 
freezing of ice cream. 

Since the appearance of these two arti- 
cles the mechanical refrigerator has come 
into very general use in the American 
home, and has demonstrated the fact that 
recipes for ice cream formerly made in 
the turned freezer do not give a product 
of equally high quality when prepared in 
a mechanical refrigerator. This difficulty 
results from the fact that in a mechanical 
refrigerator the mixture must be whipped 
beforehand since it cannot be whipped as 
continuously during freezing as in the 


*By May B. Van 
Fitcnx, 


ARSDALE, 
Associate in Household Arts, 
Household Arts, Teachers College. 


* Day Monror, ANN CotMaNn AND Mary I. 


Professor of Household 


Teachers College, 


turned freezer, and therefore other means 
than turning must be employed to give a 
product which is smooth and velvety in 
texture. 

This study was undertaken, therefore, 
to determine what modifications might be 
made to produce a more acceptable ice 
cream in the mechanical refrigerator. It 
is hoped that the results which have been 
obtained will find an application in the 
teaching of cookery and will be of interest 
to homemakers also. 

The texture of ice cream is largely de- 
termined by the fineness of the ice crystals, 
and this is dependent upon the thinness of 
the walls of liquid surrounding the air 
bubbles in the whipped mixture. There- 
fore, the problem involves employing 
measures for obtaining a whipped mixture 
which will retain its foam structure until 
a stable 
foam, material to stabilize it must be 


frozen. In order to maintain 
present. In cream there are present col- 
loidally dissolved proteins, some of which 
act as stabilizing material. The cream 
foam is further stabilized by the presence 
of the fat globules in the walls of the 
foam structure. The more concentrated 
the fat globules, the more rigid and stable 
the foam will be. Such 


present in a mousse mixture, which has 


a condition is 


a very high percentage of fat, but in ice 
cream the presence of a custard, or the 


Natauie K. 
Instructor i 


Arts, Teachers College, 
and Rutu L. 


PaARRISH, 


Barser. “Ice Cream—How Shall We Freeze It?” 


Teachers College Record, Vol. XXII, No. 3, pp. 254-58, May 1921. 


27 Vicrorta CarLsson. 
Cream and Freezing.” 


“Abstracts of Recent Research in Cookery and Allied Subjects. II. Ice 
Teachers College Record, Vol. XXXI, pp. 468-82, February 1930. 
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use of a thinner cream, means a lower 
concentration of fat globules and, there- 
fore, a less stable foam resulting in a 
product of coarse texture. For this rea- 
son, the cream content of the recipes for 
use in the mechanical refrigerator must 
be relatively large. 

Egg white also has excellent foaming 
ability, owing to the presence of colloid- 
ally dissolved proteins and, therefore, af- 
fords another means of adding to the 
foam structure. It was found that, by 
adding part of the sugar of the recipe to 
the beaten egg whites, rigidity was in- 
creased and the foam made more perma- 
nent. 

It was also found that the use of a cus- 
tard mixture made more viscous by the 
addition of flour, gelatin, or evaporated 
milk increased the permanence of the 
foam and reduced the amount of custard 
which separated from the foam during the 
early part of the freezing period. This 
separation was further decreased by oc- 
casional beating of the mixture until it 
was partially frozen. 

Recipes which illustrate the above find- 
ings are given herewith. 


Vanilla Ice Cream with Gelatin 
4 tsp. gelatin 
1 tbsp. water 
tc. milk 
2 egg yolks 
1/3 c. sugar 


Y@ tsp. salt 

2 egg whites 

1/3 c. sugar 

1% c. heavy cream 
1% tsp. vanilla 


Soften the gelatin in the water. Make a 
soft custard of the milk, egg yolks, 1/3 cup 
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of sugar, and salt. Add the softened gelatin 
and stir until dissolved. Chill the mixture 
thoroughly. Allow it to stand overnight if 
possible. 

Make a meringue of the egg whites and 
1/3 cup of sugar. Whip the cream until it 
barely holds its shape. Mix the custard with 
the meringue and beat together, then add 
the whipped cream and vanilla and beat 
again. 

Pour the mixture into the refrigerator 
tray and beat twice during freezing, the 
first time after about fourteen minutes, 
when it is viscous and just beginning to 
freeze, and again about thirty minutes later, 
when it is partially frozen along the sides 
and bottom of the tray. 


Vanilla Ice Cream with Flour 


1/3 c. sugar 
1 tbsp. flour 
Vg tsp. salt 

1 c. milk 

2 egg yolks 


2 egg whites 

1/3 c. sugar 

144 c. heavy cream 
1% tsp. vanilla 


Mix the sugar, flour, and salt. Add the 
milk and boil for one minute. Let cool 
slightly, pour mixture over the beaten egg 
yolks and cook in a double boiler about one 
minute. Chill the mixture thoroughly. 

Continue as for vanilla ice cream with 
gelatin. 


Vanilla Ice Cream with Evaporated Milk 


1/3 ¢. evaporated 
milk (undiluted ) 


Yé tsp. salt 
2 egg whites 


2/3 c. milk 1/3 c. sugar 
2 egg yolks 144 c. heavy cream 
1/3 c. sugar 14 tsp. vanilla 


Make a soft custard of the evaporated 
and fresh milk, egg yolks, 1/3 cup of sugar, 
and salt. Chill the mixture thoroughly. Con- 
tinue as for vanilla ice cream with gelatin. 
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Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College on Tuesday, April 
26, 1938, the following action was taken: 

Two new members were welcomed to 
the Board of Trustees: Mrs. Nathan 
Straus and Mr. Charles Wetmore Kel- 
logg. Dean William F. Russell was elected 
a member of the Board of Trustees. 

Two recent deaths were reported: 
Elbert K. Bailey, Teacher of English, 
Horace Mann School for Boys, on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1938; and Elizabeth Christine 
Cook, Associate Professor of English, on 
March 1, 1938. 

Leaves of absence were granted for the 
Spring Session of 1938-39 as follows: 
Professor Esther McDonald Lloyd-Jones ; 
Professor Clifford B. Upton; and Pro- 
fessor Mary T. Whitley. 

The following promotions were ap- 
proved as of July 1, 1938: Lilla Belle 
Pitts, B.S., from Lecturer in Music Edu- 
cation to Assistant Professor of Music 
Education; Alice W. Spieseke, A.M., from 
Associate in History to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History (contingent on publica- 
tion of dissertation). 

Peter B. Riccio, Assistant Professor of 
Italian in Barnard College, ap- 
appointed to a seat in the Faculty of 
Teachers College. 

The Trustees acknowledged a gift of 
$16,000 from the General Education 
Board for a two-year study of Public 
School Pupil Transportation under the 
directorship of Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., 
and of $1,000 from the Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund for Dr. Jean Broadhurst’s 
scarlet fever studies during 1938. 


was 





Administration 


Dr. Walter E. Hager addressed the Stu- 
dent Forum of Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass., on April 5. His sub- 
ject was “The Graduate Looks at the 
College Program.” In the afternoon of 
the same day he advised with members 
of the faculty and staff regarding the 
Springfield College program. 


Administration of School Systems 


On March 23 Professor Paul Mort spoke 
before a meeting of the Public Educa- 
tion Association in Philadelphia on the 
topic “Freedom of the Cities.” 


Wealth, Children, and Education, by 
John K. Norton and Margaret Alltucker 
Norton, is listed among the “Sixty Educa- 
tional Books of 1937.” This book is pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. Foundations of Cur- 
riculum Building, by the same authors, 
was included in the list for 1936. 


Professor John K. Norton represented 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators at a recent conference in 
Washington to consider the Report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education. 


Professor Strayer attended the annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation in Louisville on April 14 and 15. 
He addressed the general session on the 
subject “Some Principles in the Structure 
and Administration of Public Education,” 
and discussed “The Reconstruction of 
American Secondary Education” before 
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the High School Section. He also ad- 
dressed the Visual Education Section on 
“The Contribution of Visual Education 
to the Improvement of Instruction.” 


Professor Strayer attended a meeting of 
the Committee on Certification of Super- 
intendents of Schools of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, held 
in Washington, D. C., April 4 and 5. 
The Committee met for the purpose of 
formulating policies with regard to the 
certification of superintendents of schools 
and the standardizing of their qualifi- 
cations. 


At the meeting of the Educational Polli- 
cies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association, held in Chicago April 
22 to 26, Professor Strayer presented a 
preliminary report on “The Structure 
and Administration of Public Education.” 
During the current academic year Pro- 
fessor Strayer has served as chairman of 
a committee appointed by the Commission 
to prepare a statement of policies regard- 
ing these phases of American education. 


Messrs. Blake Cochran, Terence Dona- 
hue, George W. Ebey, D. A. Ganzel, 
Charles E. Hamlen, John H. Keenan, Al- 
bert L. May, C. W. McDermith, and J. 
R. Morton, Mrs. R. W. Bixler, and Miss 
Lillian M. Hawkins, members of the 
second major course for superintendents 
of schools, participated during April in 
the development of a school building pro- 
gram for the Borough of Tenafly, N. J. 
The group worked under the guidance 
of Professor N. L. Engelhardt. 


Professor Engelhardt spoke before the 
North Carolina State School Board As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in Chapel 
Hill April 19. He gave an address be- 
fore the Dade County Classroom Teach- 
ers Association in Miami, Fla., April 22, 
taking as his topic “Teacher Participa- 
tion in Administration—What Does It 
Mean?” 
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Adult Education 


Professor Lyman Bryson spoke before 
the College Women’s Club of Westfield, 
N. J., March 28. His topic was “Making 
Minds for a New Age.” 


Audio-Visual Education 


Co-operation between the extensive in- 
formation service of the Audio-Visual 
Education office and various other groups 
at the College has increased steadily dur- 
ing the past few months. A recent as 
sembly for New College students, organ- 
ized with the assistance of the Audio- 
Visual Education staff, was devoted to 
discussion of “Audio-Visual Aids in Ed- 
ucation.” The facilities now 
available on the fifth floor of Teachers 
College make 


greater efficiency of service. 


excellent 


Library will possible 


Fannie W. Dunn and Miss 
Etta Schneider participated in the sur- 
vey of the schools of Jenkintown, Pa., 
recently made by Herbert 
Bruner and others, and have submitted 


Professor 


Professor 


a report on the visual education program 
of those schools. 


Included in the list of “Sixty Educational 
Books of the Year,” recently published by 
the National Education Association, is 
Motion Pictures in Education: A Sum- 
mary of the Literature, an American 
Council on Education publication on 
which Professor Dunn and Miss Schnei- 
der collaborated, and Radio in the Class- 
written by Miss Margaret 
Harrison as a result of a study made at 
Teachers College under the direction of 
Professor Dunn. 


room, 


Child Development 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne met with 


the pediatric nurses of the Stanford 


School of Nursing, San Francisco, Calif., 
in March, and discussed with them 
“Habit Training in Infancy.” Miss Cor- 
nelia Tennent, formerly a student at 
Teachers College, is the supervisor in 
charge of this phase of the nurses’ train- 
ing. 


On April 9 Professor Osborne addressed 
the Canadian Camp Directors Associa- 
tion in Toronto on “Camping and Educa- 
tion” and “Camping and Guidance.” 


Commercial Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner addressed 
the Commercial Section of the New Jer- 
sey High School Teachers Association at 
New Brunswick May 7 on “The School 
and the Community as Applied to Com- 
mercial Education.” At the semiannual 
meeting of the Commercial Education 
Association of New York and Vicinity 
on April 30, he talked to the Pitman 
Shorthand Section, taking as his topic 
“The Problems of the Slow Learner in 
Shorthand.” 


“Modernizing Business Education” is the 
title of an editorial by Professor Forkner 
which appeared in the April issue of The 
Journal of Business Education, the ofh- 
cial magazine of the National Council of 
Business Education. An article by Pro- 
fessor Forkner entitled “Commercial Ed- 
ucation and Public Relations in the 
Secondary School” appeared in the April 
issue of The School Executive. 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart gave an address 
at the Philadelphia meeting of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association 
April 15 on “How Provision May Be 
Made in Secretarial Subjects for Vary- 
ing Abilities of Students.’’ Other members 
of the Commercial Education staff of 
Teachers College who attended the con- 
vention were Miss Thelma M. Potter 
and Professor Forkner. 
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Curriculum 


At the request of the Board of Education 
and Superintendent Earl E. Smull, Pro- 
fessor Herbert Bruner has conducted a 
survey of instruction in the Jenkintown, 
Pa., Public Schools. Professors Allan 
Abbott, Carter Alexander, Fannie Dunn, 
Cora M. Winchell, Peter W. Dykema, 
and Hamden L. Forkner, Mr. Arthur V. 
Linden, Mr. C. Maurice Wieting, Dr. 
Hugh B. Wood, Miss Mary Harden, Dr. 
C. R. Atherton, Mr. Hubert M. Evans, 
Mr. T. G. Pullen, Jr., Assistant State 
Superintendent of Schools in Maryland, 
Miss Flora Thurston, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and members of the advanced 
class in Curriculum Construction in 
Teachers College are assisting in the 
work of the survey and contributing to 
a report which will be presented to the 
Board of Education on May 10. By that 
time all phases of instruction will have 
been surveyed by members of this staff, 
and definite recommendations will be 
made for next steps in the improvement 
of teaching and learning, and for a long- 
range program of curriculum revision. 


On March 29 Professor Bruner met with 
social studies groups and with the entire 
teaching staff of the Wauwatosa, Wis., 
schools. On March 30 he addressed the 
National Music Educators Conference, 
held at St. Louis. 


Education of the Handicapped 


At the annual conference of the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, 
recently held in Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. Hugh 
Grant Rowell spoke on “Problems in Con- 
nection with Standards and Practices in 
Sight Conservation Classes.” 

Dr. Rowell gave an address entitled 
“Your Ears and Mine” at the chapel 
service at the College of the City of New 
York on March 15, as a feature of the 
Conference on Conservation of Sight and 
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Hearing, held under the auspices of the 
College of the City of New York in co- 
operation with a number of national, 
state, and local official and voluntary 
agencies. 


Professor Merle E. Frampton recently 
delivered a series of lectures in schools 
for the deaf and the blind in Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Florida, 
Georgia, and North Carolina. He con- 
sulted with the superintendents of these 
schools on their special problems in re- 
gard to the care and training of handi- 
capped children. 


Educational Psychology 


Professor Arthur I. Gates, Dr. W. S. 
Gray, and Dr. Ralph Tyler of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are members of the 
Guiding Committee on Reading at the 
Secondary School and College Levels of 
the American Council on Education, 
which has been delegated by the General 
Education Board to investigate teaching, 
diagnosis, and remedial work in reading 
at these levels. The Committee expects 
to present a printed report of current con- 
ditions and practices, together with rec- 
ommendations for further investigations 
in the spring of 1939. 


Professor Percival Symonds contributed 
an article entitled “Review of Research 
on Behavior and Personality at Teachers 
College” to the February, 1938, issue of 
The Advanced School Digest. 

As secretary of the Section on Educa- 
tion (Q) of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Professor 
Symonds contributed a report of the 
Christmas meetings of Section Q at In- 
dianapolis to the April 2 issue of School 
and Society. 

Professor Symonds read a paper on 
“The Contribution of the Psychologist to 
the College Personnel Program” at the 
meeting of deans of men, deans of 
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women, and education and _ psychology 
teachers of the Eastern States Association 
of Professional Schools for Teachers on 
April 9 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 


Professor Robert L. Thorndike addressed 
the Section of Psychology of the New 
York Academy of Science, March 21. His 
topic was “The Experimental Study of 
the Co-operating Group.” 


On April 1 Professor James L. Mursell 
addressed the Principals Club of Caddo 
Parish, La., at Shreveport, on the topic 
“The Efficiency of the Schools.” 


Elementary Education 


The staff and members of the major 
class visited schools in Roslyn and Glen- 
wood Landing, N. Y., on March 29. Mr. 
Arthur Kessler, principal of the Glen- 
wood Landing school visited the major 
class the following Thursday and an- 
swered students’ questions in regard to 
curriculum practices and community- 
school relationships in his community. 
Professor Edmund de S. Brunner was 
guest speaker at a recent meeting of the 
major class. He discussed implications 
in the school-community _ relationship 
which he observed in Hawaii. Guest 
speakers in the major class discussing 
community analysis have included Profes- 
sors Gerald S. Craig, Belle Northrup, 
and Harold Clark, representing the areas 
of science, art, and numbers respectively. 


On March 31 students in Elementary 
Education visited a display of materials 
used in elementary schools. The display 
was prepared by Miss Sara Patrick, in- 
structor in Industrial Arts at Teachers 
College, and her students. Following this 
visit, Miss Patrick attended the Elemen- 
tary Club tea and talked to the group 
concerning the materials and services of 
the Industrial Arts Co-operative Service. 
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Mr. Russell Reynolds, teacher in the 
Manumit School, Pawling, N. Y., and a 


former member of the major class, has 
made a collection of more than five hun- 
dred books which sell for fifty cents or 
less. This collection was on exhibition in 
Teachers College Annex during April, 
and will be displayed in the book exhibit 
in Columbia University Gymnasium dur- 
ing the Summer Session. 


The Tenth Conference of Elementary 
School Workers of the Metropolitan 
Area was held in Horace Mann School 
on May 13 and 14. The general theme 
of the conference was “Community Agen- 
cies and the School.” The first general 
session was held in the Horace Mann Au- 
ditorium on Friday evening with Dean 
William F. Russell as honorary chair- 
man. Mr. Mark A. McCloskey, director 
of recreational and community activities, 
Board of Education, New York City, dis- 
“What Part Should the School 
Play in Community Organization?” 
Prominent educators and leaders of or- 
ganized community agencies in the metro- 
politan area continued with this topic in 
a panel discussion. 


cussed 


The first session Saturday was given to 
eleven panel discussions, each panel being 
composed of educators and representa- 
tives of the organized agency dealing with 
the area under discussion. The panels, 
chairmen, and reporters were as follows: 
Panel I, “The Parent Looks at the 
School,” chairman, Mr. Howard Nudd, 
director of Public Education Association, 
New York City, reporter, Miss Mildred 
Mead, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Panel II, “The Social Worker Looks 
at the School,” chairman, Mr. Robert P. 
Lane, director of Welfare Council of 
New York City, reporter, Miss Sarah D. 
Craig, Board of Education, Cranford, 
N. J.; Panel III, “The Church Looks at 
the School,” chairman, Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, reporter, Mr. Charles A. 
Morris, superintendent of schools, Ocean 
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County, N. ie. Panel IV, “The Medical 
Profession Looks at the School,” chair- 
man, Dr. C. Ward Crampton, M.D., 
New York City, reporter, Mr. William 
D. Moyle, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; Panel V, “Public Officials Look at 
the School,” Caroline 
Zachry, director of research, Progressive 
Education Association, reporter, Miss 
Sarah O. Whitlock, president, New Jer- 
sey State Teachers Association; Panel VI, 
“The Recreation Worker Looks at the 
School,” chairman, Mr. Mark A. Mce- 
Closkey, director of recreational and com- 
munity activities, Board of Education, 
New York City, reporter, Mr. John 
Chester Junek, Lincoln School, Teachers 
College; Panel VII, “Commercialized 
Recreation Looks at the School,” chair- 
man, Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, professor of 
College, reporter, 
Dr. Claire Zyve, assistant professor of 
education, New York University; Panel 
VIII, “The Press Looks at the School,” 
chairman, Mr. Clyde R. Miller, associ- 
ate professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, reporter, Mr. Earl Sykes, student 
in the Advanced School of Education, 
Teachers College; Panel IX, “The Mu- 
seum Looks at the School,” chairman, Dr. 
Charles Russell, curator, Department of 
Education, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, reporter, Miss 
Katherine Hill, student, New College; 
Panel X, “The Library Looks at the 
School,” chairman, Miss Anne T. Eaton, 
librarian, Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, reporter, Mr. Burton M. Philley, 
principal, Willis Avenue School, Mineola, 
N. Y.; Panel XI, “Travel Looks at the 
School,” chairman, Dr. Benjamin R. An- 
drews, professor of household economics, 
Teachers College, reporter, Mr. John W. 
Taylor, associate in New College, Teach- 
ers College. 


chairman, Dr. 


education, Teachers 


The second session on Saturday was 
devoted to summaries of the panel discus- 
sions and to an address, “Granted the 
Task, What Shall We Together Do?” 
by Professor William H. Kilpatrick. 
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The proceedings of this conference were 
reported by a stenotypist, and have been 
published in an attractive booklet which 
can be obtained from the department of 
Elementary Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


English 


On April 11 Mr. Walter Ginsberg was 
the speaker at the Directors’ Section of 
the Teachers College Camp Leadership 
Course. “The Camp Newspaper as a 
Vitalized Activity’ was his subject. 


Shakespeare : Collection One in a Series 
of Photo-Facsimiles of Rare Illustrative 
Materials for Teaching Literaiure, se- 
lected and edited by Professor Ida A. 
Jewett and Mr. Walter Ginsberg, has 
been published recently, and is available 
at the Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College. 


Mr. Paul W. Stoddard, for the past eight 
summers visiting instructor in English at 
Teachers College, and teacher of English 
at the Bulkeley High School, Hartford, 
Conn., since 1927, has recently been ap- 
pointed principal of the first Regional 
High School in New England, soon to be 
erected in the town of Canaan, Conn. 
The new school, which will embrace an 
area of more than two hundred fifty 
square miles, will serve the towns of 
Lakeville, Salisbury, Canaan, Cornwall, 
North Canaan, Sharon, and Kent. It will 
open in the fall of 1939. 


Fine Arts 


Professor Charles J. Martin lectured at 
the Contemporary Club of White Plains, 
N. Y., March 30 on “Recent Tendencies 
in Modern Painting.” 


Professor Belle Boas will address the art 
section of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation meetings to be held in New York 
City on June 27 and 28. Her topic will 
be “The Education of the Art Teacher.” 
Miss Grace Baker, director of fine, ap- 
plied, and industrial arts in Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo., w ill preside 


On April 11 Professor Elise E. Ruffini 
gave a talk to the Cottage Mothers of 
Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.., 
on the furnishing and artistic arrange 
ment of the homes of the Village. 


The students in Fine Arts have been 
busy with a murai project for the Dean’s 
spring reception. The theme is the activi- 
ties carried on in Teachers College. Each 
year the Dean and Mrs. Russell develop 
a scheme of decoration for the halls and 
other sections of the building, in prepara- 
tion for the reception. This year they con- 
ceived of a more permanent type of dec- 
oration, one that might remain on the 
walls for a year, or possibly longer. The 
idea is that of a decoration painted on 
canvas by the students in Fine Arts, the 
canvas to be attached to the walls to give 
the effect of a more permanent mural 
decoration. 


Art Education Today for 1938 is the 
fourth number of this publication, which 
is sponsored by the Fine Arts staff of 
Teachers College. It is a profusely illus- 
trated annual, published in memory of 
Arthur Wesley Dow. It presents each 
year a selected group of articles dealing 
with various phases of the teaching of art, 
written by men and women whose per- 
sonal achievements make their contribu- 
tions of authentic value. It is of prime 
importance to teachers who wish to keep 
in touch with current opinions and pro- 
cedures in the field of art education. 
The comprehensive range of discussion 
in this number is evident from the follow- 
ing list of titles: ““Who Is the Crafts- 
man?,” by Maurice Heaton; “New Direc- 
tions for Art,” by Worth Ryder; “Print- 
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ing as an Art Activity,’ by Mary L. Da- 
vis; “The Meaning of Art in Education,” 
by Furman J. Finck; “ “The Principles’ 
in Three Dimensions,’ by Walter F. 
Isaacs; “Modern Art and Social Prob- 
by Thomas Munro; “A Way. of 
Teaching Art,” by Mary E. Ragan; “Art 
Expression in Modern Scandinavia,” by 
Marie Lien; “The Modern Dance 
Form,” by Ruth Whitney Jones; “Art in 
the General College,” by Ray Faulkner; 
“The Art Teacher’s Place in the Cur- 
riculum,” by Sibyl Browne; “City Plan- 
ning,” by Ruth R. Tregenza; “Art as an 
Approach to Children’s Emotional Prob- 
lems,” by Bernard Sanders; “Painting— 
A Definition,” by Mary Carpenter; and 
“Motion Pictures and Public Relations,” 


by Youldon C. Howell. 


lems,” 


Guidance Laboratory 


On April 6 the Parents Association of 
Horace Mann School met with the staff 
of the School to discuss the purpose of re- 
ports and means of making the reports 
of Horace Mann children more useful 
both to parents and to the staff. At the 
conclusion of a series of discussion groups, 
which were led by Professor Rollo G. 
Reynolds, Professor Charles C. Tilling- 
hast and Miss Grace Atkinson, Profes- 
sor Esther Lloyd-Jones summarized the 
discussion, 


Redirecting Teacher Education, by Good- 
win Watson, Donald Cottrell, and Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, with an introduction by 
Dean William F. Russell, will be issued 
by the Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College during May. 


The June issue of Understanding the 
Child will contain an article by Mrs. 
Anni Weiss Frankl entitled “Diagnostic 
and Remedial Play,” and one by Dr. 


Grete Simpson, entitled “Play 


’ 


Inter- 
views.’ 
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Guidance and Personnel 


Mr. William T. 
pointed guidance counselor on the staff 
of the National Youth Administration in 
District No. 3 of New York State. 


Gordon has been ap- 


Professor H. D. Kitson has accepted the 
editorship of a series of books to be pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls Company 
under the title Aitson 
The first two volumes of the series will 


Careers Se ries. 
be published during the coming summer. 
One of these books, devoted to the occu- 
pation of librarian, by M. Rebecca Lin- 
genfelter, associate librarian of Teachers 
College, and Ruth Budd, will be entitled 
Books on W heels. 


The Eleventh Annual Vocational Guid- 
ance Follies was presented on April 29, 
following a dinner at the Men’s Faculty 
Club. A large number of alumni were 
present on this occasion. 


Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang is again serving 
as chairman of the Research Committee 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, and has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Research and 
Publications of the College 
Personnel Association. 


American 


A revised edition of An Introduction, to 
Child Study, by Professor Strang, will 
be published in May by The Macmillan 
Company. The plan of the book is the 
same as before, but much new factual 
material and many new points of view 
have been incorporated. 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones spent the 
week end of March 18 in Raleigh and 
Chapel Hill, N. C. She met with the 
North Carolina Education Association 
and read a paper before the North Caro- 
lina Association of Deans of Women on 








he 
nd 
he 


on 


on 
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“Theories That Underlie Counseling,” 
and one before the Higher Education As- 
sociation on “The Relation of the Student 
Personnel Program to Higher Educa- 
tion.” The administrative and counseling 
staff of the University of North Carolina, 
including the deans of several of the col- 
leges of the University, entertained Pro- 
fessor Lloyd-Jones at luncheon and dis- 
cussed with her their counseling program 
and their student personnel administra- 
tion program. 


A Student Personnel Program for Higher 
Education, by Professor Lloyd-Jones and 
Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith, will be pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


Inc., in June. 


Following conferences held at Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La., April 
6 to 8, Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant 
visited the H. Sophie Newcomb Memo- 
rial College at Tulane University, New 
Orleans, where she was the guest of 
Dean Anna E. Many. She was also en- 
tertained by Miss Emma Pritchard Coo- 
ley, director of vocational guidance, Or- 
leans Parish School, New Orleans. 


Professor Sturtevant is a member of the 
General Committee of the Girls’ Service 
League of America, which is making plans 
for the celebration of the League’s thir- 
tieth anniversary. 


Two articles by Professor Sturtevant 
have recently been published. “What Does 
a Guidance Service Entail?” appeared in 
the May, 1938, issue of the Bulletin of 
the Department of Education, Georgia 
State College for Women, and “Trends 
in Counseling Procedures” in The Har- 
vard Educational Review for March, 1938. 


History 


Professor Emeritus Henry Johnson, who 
is offering the course Literature of Amer- 
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ican History under the Faculty of Po- 
litical 


this year, will teach during the summer 


Science in Columbia University 


at the University of Minnesota. 


Miss Alice W. Spieseke’s dissertation, 
The First Textbooks in American His- 
tory and Their Compiler, John M’Cul 
loch, will be published soon by the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College. Miss 
Spieseke will teach at the University of 
Washington during the summer session. 
Professor Erling Hunt addressed the 
Long Island Social Studies Teachers As 
sociation at Amityville, N. Y., on March 
15, and the Parent-Teacher Association, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., on April §. 


Dr. Ina Woestemeyer, instructor in so- 
cial studies at the North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, will again 
be a member of the Teachers College 


staff during Summer Session. 


Never to Die, by Miss Josephine Mayer 
and Mr. Tom Prideaux, members of the 
Lincoln School staff, is to be published 
by The Viking Press, Inc., in May. 


Professor Mary Townsend was the guest 
speaker at the meeting of the New York 
State Nurses Association in Brooklyn on 
March 22. Her topic was “The Situa- 
tion in the Far East.” 


Professor Merle Curti delivered a lecture 
at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. , = 
on April 6. His topic was “America in 
European Eyes: An Historical Interpre- 
tation.” 


Horace Mann School 


Professor Rollo G. Reynolds spoke at the 
Northwestern Regional Institute of the 
Connecticut State Teachers Association 
on April 8 and 9 at Willimantic and Tor- 
rington. 
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On April 6 a panel program of parents 
and teachers was held on “The Horace 
Mann School at Work: Co-operation Be- 
tween Home and School through Rec- 
ords.” Professor Reynolds, Professor 
C. C. Tillinghast, and Miss Grace At- 
kinson discussed records and reports in 
separate conferences, after which a gen- 
eral summary was given at a meeting in 
the auditorium. 


Miss Marion Flagg attended the Music 
Educators National Conference in St. 
Louis March 26 to April 2 as a member 
of the Music Education Research Coun- 
cil, chairman of the section on Experi- 
mental Projects in Music Education, and 
chairman of the Sigma Alpha Iota initia- 
tion and banquet committee. Mr. Fritz 
Heim and Dr. Raymond Burrows also 
represented the Horace Mann School. 


Miss Ruth Jones, Miss Mary Shafer, 
Miss Jane Gulick, Miss Martha Har- 
rold, and Mrs. Sally Dietrich attended 
the meetings of the Eastern District of 
the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation Convention in Atlantic City April 
6 to 9. On April 7 Miss Jones, as a mem- 
ber of the dance panel, discussed “Mod- 
ern Dance in the High School.” On April 
18 to 20 she attended the Toronto meet- 
ing of the Canadian Physical Education 
Association, spoke on “Modern Danc- 
ing,’ and taught classes of both teachers 
and children. 


Household Arts 


The Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations and the American Woman’s 
Association held a joint conference be- 
tween Business and Home Economics on 
March 16 in New York City. The gen- 
eral subject of the meeting was “Con- 
sumer Education.” Professor Helen 
Judy-Bond spoke on the subject “Can the 
College Educate the Home Economist for 
Business ?” 


Professors Anna M. Cooley, Cora M. 
Winchell, and Wilhelmina Spohr §at- 
tended the Eastern Regional Conference 
of the Division of Vocational Education, 
held in New York City March 23 to 25. 
Professor Winchell also attended the 
Central Regional Conference of the Office 
of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, in Chicago, and the Southern 
Regional Conference at Richmond, Va. 


Professor Bond spoke at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the students and faculty of the 
home economics department at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, on April 9. 


A revised edition of Costume Throughout 
the Ages, by Professor Mary Evans, has 
recently been published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 


Mrs. Lilian M. Gunn gave a demonstra- 
tion of table setting at the joint meeting 
of the Virginia Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the Virginia State Dietetics As- 
sociation at Richmond on March 26. She 
also gave a talk on “Table Service” to 
the home economics students at Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Two Lippincott Home Economics text- 
books have recently been published under 
the editorship of Professor Benjamin R. 
Andrews: Food for the Family, a college 
text, by Professor Jennie Wilmot and 
Professor Margaret Q. Batjer of the 
University of Texas, and Modern Cloth- 
ing, a high school text, by Professors 
Laura F. Baxter and Alpha C. Latzke 
of Kansas State College. 


Industrial Arts Education 


In February Miss Adele Rudolph, super- 
visor of industrial arts in Philadelphia, 
spent two days with the members of the 
Industrial Arts staff, visiting elementary 
industrial arts work in the metropolitan 
area. This visitation was the outgrowth 
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of contacts arising in connection with a 
Winter Session field work course in In- 
dustrial Arts in which more than fifty 
schools in New York City, Long Island, 
Westchester County, New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia, and Springfield, Mass., were 
visited. 


On March 15 Professor Fred Strickler 
addressed the teachers of the _ public 
schools of Huntington, N. Y. 


Library 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer has re- 
turned from a three-months trip abroad. 
She visited Cairo, Beirut, Baghdad, Is- 
tanbul, Athens, Sicily, and many other 
places of interest. 


The revised edition of Vocations in Fic- 
tion, by Miss M. Rebecca Lingenfelter, 
will be issued by the American Library 
Association on May 20. 


The Library Consultant Book List for 
March suggests histories of American, 
English, and World literature useful for 
review or supplementary reading. The 
April issue, entitled “Intelligent Buying,” 
lists books on consumer education and 
consumers’ co-operatives which will aid 
the layman to become a more intelligent 
buyer. Single issues are available at five 
cents; the subscription price is fifty cents 
for ten issues. 


Reprints of the 1937 supplement to the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Register of Doctoral Dissertations, which 
appeared in the March, 1938, issue of 
Tue Recorp, may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege at a nominal price. 


“Invitations to Read” is the title of the 
March issue of Classroom Literature, the 
monthly publication of the School Library 
Laboratory. This issue reviews some of 
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the recent and attractive booklists for 
children which have been designed to aid 
parents, teachers, and the children them- 
selves in their selection of good reading. 
“Needed Researches on the Library 
Knowledges and Skills Needed by Ele 
mentary School Children for Different 
School Programs and for Outside Life” 
was the title of a paper which Professor 
Carter Alexander read at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association. A mimeographed 
copy of the paper will be sent free to any 
person requesting it. 


The Lincoln School 


Mr. G. Derwood Baker participated in 
the Progressive Education Association 
Conference held in New York City in 
February, as a member of the panel on 
“Education for Participation in the Crea- 
tive Arts,” as a discussion leader on “The 
Educational Program of the Junior High 
School in a Period of Transition,” and as 
one of a symposium on “Education’s Task 
for the Next Decade.” Mr. Baker took 
part in the convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators at 
Atlantic City, speaking on “Individualized 
Instruction in the Junior High School.” 


Miss Tompsie Baxter taught two classes 
in Locust Valley, L. I., February 21 and 
March 8, as part of the course Education 
211K being conducted there this semester. 
She participated in meetings at Riverhead, 
L. I., on March 23, 30, and April 7, as 
part of the course Education 211E. 

Also in connection with the extension 


work being carried on by Teachers Col 


lege, Mrs. Arensa Sondergaard gave two 
talks in Locust Valley on “The Activity 
Program in the Primary School,” the first 
on February 21 and the second on March 
5. Miss Frances Sweeney also spoke at 
Locust Valley in March on “Curriculum 
in Social Studies.” 
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Mr. N. Eldred Bingham contributed an 
article entitled “Biological Instruction 
Concerning Public Health” to the Janu- 
ary issue of Science Education. 

Mr. Bingham has completed his Doc- 
tor’s dissertation, which is entitled Teach- 
ing Nutrition in Biology Classes. 

As part of the program of the Thir- 
teenth Annual Conference of the Eastern 
States Association of Professional Schools 
for Teachers, held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, April 9, Mr. 
Bingham addressed the Science Education 
Section on the topic ““The Responsibility 
of Professional Schools for Teachers for 
the Growth of Teachers in Those Knowl- 
edges, Attitudes, and Skills Recognized as 
Desirable Pupil Outcomes of Instruction 
in Science.” 


Mr. H. Emmett Brown was a member 
of a panel of the Progressive Education 
Association at its February meeting in 


New York City. 


Mrs. Satis N. Coleman was delegated as 
one of the special guides to conduct visit- 
ing teachers to music departments of 
schools during the Progressive Education 
Association National Conference in Feb- 
ruary. 


Professor Lester Dix gave a talk on “The 
Arts in American Life and Education” at 
the All-Convention Luncheon of the New 
Jersey Vocational and Arts Association, 


held in Asbury Park, N. J., on March 19. 


Mr. Henry C. Fenn led a panel at Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, which dis- 
cussed the effect on the curriculum of 
Pennsylvania’s new law extending the 
school age to eighteen years. 


Fulcomer served on the 
Committee on Motion Pictures of the 
Committee on Human Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association, at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, Feb- 
ruary 21 to 24. 


Mr. Edwin S. 
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“The 


talk on 
Place of the Excursion in the Secondary 


Mr. Fulcomer gave a 
in the course in cur- 
Professor ne 


School Curriculum” 
riculum building 
Thomas Hopkins is conducting. 


which 


On March 9 Miss Edna Gleason gave a 
talk on “The Household 
Arts in Lincoln School” before Professor 
Cora M. Winchell’s class in Household 
Arts. 


Program of 


Mr. Colba F. Gucker officiated as chair- 
man of the Convention Committee of the 
American Camping Association during 
the convention held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, March 2 to 5. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins led a dis- 
cussion on “Problems of the Elementary 
School” at a meeting of the New York 
University Elementary Education Dis- 
cussion Group, which met at the New 
York University Faculty Club January 
29. He addressed a group of parents and 
lay citizens in Harrisburg, Pa., February 
14 on the topic “Problems of Secondary 
Education,” and attended Founders’ Day 
exercises and the trustees’ meeting of 
Dean Academy, Franklin, N. H., on 
February 19. 

At the Atlantic City convention of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators Professor Hopkins gave an ad- 
dress on the topic “The Curriculum 
Should Consist of Basic Experience Plan- 
ning with the Pupils with a View to Pre- 
paring Them for the Important Respon- 
sibilities of Life.” He also presided at a 
conference of the Society for Curriculum 
Study on “Problems of Curriculum Scope 
and Sequence in Relation to Psychology, 
Philosophy, and Social Life.” 


Miss Avah Hughes presented a talk on 
“Motion Pictures and Radio Programs 
for Children” at a parent-teacher meet- 
ing of the Woodward School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on March 11. She spoke on “Mo- 
tion Pictures in Education” at Williman- 
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tic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Conn., on March 9. 


Under the auspices of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of Industries and Arts, Miss 
Kathern McKinnon gave a talk on 
“Home Planning for Health of the Pre- 
school Child” at Grand Central Palace in 
March. She advised with the Consumers’ 
Research group on beds for 
young children. 


suitable 


Dr. James Mendenhall is co-author with 
Mr. C. Maurice Wieting of an article on 
“Consumer Education through the Cur- 
riculum,” which appeared in The Journal 
of Educational Sociology for March. 

At the meetings of the National Edu- 
cation in Atlantic City in 
February Dr. Mendenhall gave a talk on 
“Basic Criteria for Evaluating New Ma- 
terials on the Social Studies,” before the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, and one on “Problems in Preparing 
Pictorial Material” before the Depart- 
ment of Visual Education. On February 
10 he gave a lecture to Miss Roma Gans’s 
class in Elementary Education on the 
topic “Understanding the Child’s World,” 
and on March 12 he addressed a Teach- 
ers College group on “New Types of 
Material for the Junior and Senior High 


School.” 


Association 


Miss Elizabeth Paddock participated in 
a radio program on the preschool child, 
given over Station WNYC during March, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Ex- 
position of Arts and Sciences. 


“The Effects of Excessive Stimulation on 
Children” was the title of a lecture given 
by Miss Wanda Robertson at the 
Riverside Church, New York City, on 
March 5s. 


Mr. Lawrence Riggs served as chairman 
of the Riverside Church School Occupa- 
tional Information Conference, held 
February 27 to March 18. 
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Miss Alice Schoelkopf took part in a 


“Trends of Art in the Schools” 
during the National Education Associa- 
tion convention at Atlantic City. 


forum on 


Miss Rose Wyler gave a talk on “Science 
in the Elementary School” at Hartford, 
Conn., recently under the auspices of the 
New England Progressive Education As 
sociation, and on “The Joy of Discover 
ing,” at Hoboken, N. J., before the 
Hudson County Education Conference. 


Mr. Eero W. Davidson played cello ac- 
companiments to two Handel selections 
on the recital program of Carmen Reu 
ben, given March 28 in Town Hall, New 
York City. 


Mrs. Quida Meyer arranged for, and 
took part in, a program of English coun- 
try, morris, and sword dancing by the 
demonstration group of the English Folk 
Dance Society of New York at the 
March 21 meeting of the Graduate Club 
of Teachers Mrs. 
teaching English country dancing to six 
groups at Lincoln School, all of which 
danced in the annual spring festival of 
the English Folk Dance Society on May 
7. The groups are made up of parents as 
well as students of the School. 


College. Meyer is 


In celebration of its twentieth anniver- 
sary Lincoln School is planning a series 
of events during the week of May 2 to 7 
which will include exhibits of work, his- 
torical data, performances of the senior 
play, and social activities shared by stu- 
dents, parents, alumni, and staff, past and 
present. Mr. Tom Prideaux, a Lincoln 
alumnus and a member of the English 
staff of the School, heads a joint com- 
mittee on plans. 


Mathematics 


Professor W. D. Reeve recently returned 


from a trip to the South, where on 
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March 11 he was the guest speaker at the 
joint banquet of the Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi Sections of the Mathematical As- 
sociation of and the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
held at Mississippi State College, State 
College, Miss. His topic was “Important 
Curriculum Problems in the Teaching of 
Mathematics.” On March 12 Professor 
Reeve gave a progress report the 
work of the Joint Commission on The 
Place of Mathematics in Secondary Edu- 
cation; and on March 15 and 16 he gave 
two lectures at the University of Loui- 


America 


on 


siana—one on “The Importance of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education” 
and the other on “The Primacy of 


Mathematics for College Students.” 
Professor Reeve addressed a luncheon 
meeting of deans and other university 
oficials March 16 on “The Place of 
Mathematics in General Education.” 


Measurement and Research 


M. Walker addressed 
the Graduate Seminar in Education at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., on April 30; a group of the staff at 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., on 
April 2; the Mathematics Club at Hunter 
College, New York City, on May 3; and 
the Statistical Institute of College of the 
City of New York on April 28. 


Professor Helen 


Music Education 


Professor James L. Mursell attended the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
held at St. Louis March 25 to 30. Dur- 
ing the Conference he attended meetings 
of the Music Education Research Coun- 
cil, and delivered the following addresses: 
“Music and Democracy,” at the High 
School Vocal Music Section; “The Essen- 
tials of Elementary School Music,” at 
the Elementary School Vocal Music Di- 
vision; “Evaluating Creative Music,” at 
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the Creative Music Section; “Pitfalls and 
Possibilities of Educational Research,” at 
the Research Projects Section; “The Es- 
sential Contribution of Psychology to 
Music Education,” at the In and About 
St. Louis Music Educators Club lunch- 
eon; “The Enrichment of Elementary 
School Music Through Integration,” at 
the Integration Section. 


A second edition of The Psychology of 
School Music Teaching, by James L. 
Mursell and Mabelle Glenn, was pub- 
lished in March by Silver, Burdett and 
Company. The first edition was published 
in 1931. 


On April 27 to 29 Professor Peter W. 
Dykema adjudicated at the tri-state music 
festival held in Pittsburg, Kan. 


During June Professor Dykema will lec- 
ture at state teachers colleges in Kirks- 
ville, Maryville, Warrensburg, and 
Springfield, Mo., and at the University 
of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, and State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


Professor Miles Dresskell was a judge at 
the state music festival held at the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C., April 
19 and 20, and at the Carrol County Fes- 
tival, Westminster, Md., April 29. 


Dr. Raymond Burrows and Mr. An- 
thony Loudis gave three two-piano recit- 
als recently. On May 4 they played at 
the morning chapel service, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga., 
and in the evening gave a formal concert 
in the same city. On May §5 they played at 
the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


During the vacation period from April 14 
to 18, Dr. Burrows conducted a work trip 
to the farm of the Community Associa- 
tion for Co-operative Education, at Mon- 
ticello, N. Y. The students in the group 
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acquired practical experience in construc- 
tion and farming projects, as well as in- 
struction in the relation of college sub- 
jects to community education. 


Professor N. L. Church spoke at the Fort 
Lee, N. J., High School March 21 on 
“How the High School Orchestra Can 
Help the Community Symphony Orches- 
tra’; at the Rutherford, N. J., High 
School April 7 on “Music as a Career’; 
and at the Lynbrook, ka. Bay High School 
April 8 on “Vocational Aspects of Music.” 


Professor Church has acted as a judge at 
the following music contests and festivals: 
State Music Festival and Contest, Rock 
Hill, S. C., April 22 to 24; Music Con- 
test and Festival, Bowling Green, Ky., 
April 24; and State Regional Contest, 
Port Chester, N. Y., April 30. On May 
26 he will act as a judge of the Nassau 
County, L. I., Festival. 


Natural Sciences 


Professors S. R. Powers and F. L. Fitz- 
patrick addressed the New York Associa- 
tion of Biology Teachers at the American 
Museum of Natural History on March 
25. Professor Powers spoke on “The Re- 
search Needed in the Evaluation of 
Learning Products” and Professor Fitz- 
patrick took as his topic “Research 
Needed in Determining the Content ot 
the High School Biology Course.” 


Professor Herbert J. Arnold was recently 
elected to the Kappa Chapter of Sigma 
Xi, which is an honorary scientific re- 
search society. 


Professor and Mrs. Arnold plan to spend 
the summer traveling in Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Iceland. They intend to devote 
a considerable portion of their time to a 
study of the geology, mineral deposits, 
and power developments of those coun- 
tries. 
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The Twelfth Conterence on the Educa- 
tion of Teachers in Science was held at 
Teachers College April 29 and 30. The 
following subjects were discussed: “Eval 
uation of Courses in Teacher 
tion’; “Needed Reforms in 

Education in Science” ; 


Educa- 
Teacher 
“Laboratories for 
“The Place of 
the Laboratory School in the Education 
of Teachers in Science”’ 


Prospective Teachers’’; 


; and “In-Service 
Education of Teachers.” 

The Thirteenth Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Teachers in Science will be held 
November 4 and 5 at the Rhode Island 
College of Education, Providence, R. I. 


Professor Gerald S. Craig addressed the 
Childhood Education Association in 
Philadelphia on February 8. His topic 
was “Utilizing the Environment of the 
Child.” On April 14 and 15 Professor 
Craig addressed various sessions of the 
Childhood 


Education 


Education and Tennessee 


Association Convention at 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Mr. W. W. McSpadden spoke at the 
meeting of the National Council on Ele- 
mentary Science, held in Philadelphia on 
February 26. His topic was “Develop- 
ment of Science Equipment for Class- 
rooms.” 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


Professor Mary M. Reed, who is now 
spending her sabbatical leave in the West 
and Southwest, has been called to Hono- 
lulu, T. H., to survey the Henry and 
Dorothy Castle Memorial Kindergarten. 


“Social Development of Children of 
Nursery School Age” was the topic of a 
talk given by Miss E. Mae Raymond be- 
fore the Federal Nursery School group 
on April I2. 


Miss Edith U. Conard and Miss Mary 
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V. Gutteridge were co-leaders of a study 
class on “International Relationships,” 
which was conducted as part of the pro- 
gram of the Association for Childhood 
Education meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 19 to 23. Their topic was “What 
Experiences Are Most Significant in the 
Development of International Under- 
standing?” Motion pictures of Sweden 
and the Orient were shown. 


At the Conference on Mental Health in 
Education, held in Boston on March 12, 
Miss Alice G. Thorn spoke on “Music 
and the Creative Arts in the Adjustment 
of the Individual.” This conference was 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for Mental Hygiene. 


Mrs. Emma D. Sheehy spoke on “The 
General Organization of the Kinder- 
garten” at a meeting of the Association 
for Childhood Education held on March 
22 at Plainfield, N. J. 


The tenth annual edition of The Ameri- 
can School and University, 1938, carries 
an article by Miss Conard entitled “The 
Typewriter Enters the Elementary Class- 
room.” 

Miss Conard spoke before the Hand- 
writing Section of the Schoolmen’s Week 
in Philadelphia April 1 on “The Problems 
Involved in Teaching Manuscript Writ- 
ing.’ She also addressed the teachers of 
the Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y., 
on the same topic on April 4. 


Miss Charlotte Garrison is the author of 
the tenth volume of the series on Child- 
hood Education edited by Professor Patty 
S. Hill and published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. This volume records the re- 
sults of Miss Garrison’s experiments in 
creating a physical science curriculum for 
young children. 


Professor Hill supplied the introduction 
to a recent book entitled The Day Nurs- 
ery, by Ethel S. Beer, a member of the 
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board of trustees of Brightside Day 
Nursery, New York City. In this intro- 
duction Professor Hill frankly discusses 
her differences of opinion with the au- 
thor, as well as her admiration for the 
courageous effort of Miss Beer to elevate 
the standards for infant protection and 
education in our slum areas. 


Physical Education 


On March 18 Professor Clifford L. 
Brownell spoke before the Physical Edu- 
cation Section of the North Carolina 
Education Association at Raleigh on the 
topic “Neglected Objectives of Physical 
Education.” On March 19 he addressed 
the North Carolina High School Prin- 
cipals Association in the same city on 
“Health—A Co-operative Municipal En- 
terprise.” 


Professor W. L. Hughes spoke before the 
Bergen County, N. J., Coaches Associa- 
tion March 25 on baseball. 


Rural Education 


Professors Mabel Carney and Frank W. 
Cyr conducted a field trip April 25 to 30 
for students and staff in Rural Education. 
The purpose of the trip was to make a 
study of rural schools and community 


_ centers at first hand. The group traveled 


by automobile up the west side of the 
Hudson River as far as Albany with stops 
at New Paltz, Delmar, and the New 
York St Department of Education, 
and returned through Massachusetts and 
Connecticut with stops at Canaan, New 
Milford, Danbury, and Pawling. Teach- 
ers colleges, rural school supervision, one- 
teacher rural consolidated 
schools, and various types of rural com- 
munity activities were studied. 


schools, 


Carney and 


Professors ; Ruth E. Me 
Murry took a group of foreign and rural 
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students to Hunterdon County, N. J., 
April 4, where outstanding achievements 
in schools, co-operative marketing, and 
Field 
trips of this type are proving so valuable 
that the practice will probably be ex- 
tended in the near future. 


children’s choirs were observed. 


Mrs. Katherine M. Cook of the United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., newly-elected president of the 
Rural Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, is planning some im- 
portant programs in rural education for 
the meeting of the Association in New 
York City the first week of July. Stu- 
dents in Rural Education who expect to 
attend the Summer Session at Teachers 
College are advised to come early enough 
to attend these programs. 


A one-day conference on the Co-operative 
Movement and its significar.. to Ameri- 
can education and democr?.y will be held 
at Teachers College during the forth- 
coming Summer Session. All who are in- 
terested in obtaining further details of 
the conference are invited to write the 
Rural Education Office, Teachers Col- 
lege. 
Professor y visited Nashville, 
Tenn., during Easter week and gave five 
addresses before various sections of the 
Tennessee State Educational Associa- 
tions. Arrangements for these speaking 
engagements were worked out with Mrs. 
Eula A. Johnston, supervisor of Hamil- 
ton County, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Carney 


Dr. Kate V. Wofford, director of Rural 
Education, State Teachers College, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is the author of Modern 
Education in Small Rural Schools, re- 
cently published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. This book is designed as a text for 
classes in rural education in teachers 
colleges and other institutions of higher 
education. 
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Rural Sociology 

Professor Edmund deS. Brunner spoke 
at a general meeting of the Southern IlIli- 
nois Teachers Association at Carbondale, 
Ill., March 24 on “Recent Rural Social 
Trends and Their Educational Implica- 
tions.” He also spoke informally at the 
banquet of the Rural Teachers Associa- 
tion on “Rural Education in New Zea- 
land and Australia.” 


On March 29 and 30 Professor Brunner 
participated in a round table discussion on 
Studies,” held under the 
auspices of the Milbank Memorial Fund 
at the New York Academy of Medicine. 


“Population 


Secondary Education 


At the annual dinner of the Secondary 
Education Club, held on March 11 in 
John Jay Hall, Professor I. L. Kandel 
spoke on “The Tradition of Secondary 
Education in Young Countries.” The ad- 
dress was based upon evidence obtained by 
Professor Kandel on his recent trip to 
New Zealand and Australia. Mr. Lester 
Vander Werf, a student in Secondary 
Education, accompanied by Mrs. Eugene 
Youngert, sang several selections during 
the evening, and led group singing. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs entertained 
members of the Secondary Education 
Club at the tea on March 17 with the 
reading of some of his favorite poetry. 
The reading was especially interesting 
because the selections were mostly from 
Professor Briggs’s collection of poems by 
high school pupils. 


Dr. Harold C. Hand, professor of educa- 
tion at Stanford University, gave an in- 
formal talk at the March 31 meeting of 
the Secondary Education Club on “Some 
Side Lights of the Current Educational 
Scene.” Dr. Hand’s remarks were vividly 
illustrated with instances from his recent 
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experiences as a teacher in an English 
school and as a visitor in northern Euro- 
pean countries. 


The Secondary Education Club sponsored 
an opera party on April 10 to a perform- 
ance of ‘La Boheme” at the Hippodrome. 
Some of those who attended had previ- 
ously had the pleasure of hearing Pro- 
fessor FE. K. Fretwell tell the story and 
discuss the music of this opera. 


Accepting the invitation of Professor and 
Mrs. Fretwell, the Secondary Education 
Club will hold its annual all-day picnic 
at the Fretwell farm in Connecticut on 
May 15. 


Improving Instruction, Professor Briggs’s 
new book on supervision by the secondary 
school principal, has recently been pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 


On March 18, at the twelfth annual 
Physical Education Conference of the 
Cortland, N. Y., State Normal School, 
Professor Fretwell spoke on “The Edu- 
cational Values of the After-School Pro- 
gram.” Mr. Francis J. Moench, head of 
the department of Physical Education, 
was director of the conference. On the 
same date, at the Bethlehem Central 
School, Delmar, N. Y., Professor Fret- 
well addressed an audience of parents, 
teachers, and pupils attending the School’s 
spring Hobby Show. 


At the invitation of students in Education 
at Pennsylvania State College, and of 
Dean Trabue and Professor C. O. Wil- 
liams, Professor Fretwell spent March 
21 and 22 at State College, in personal 
conferences and lecturing with this group 
of students. 


On March 25, at the New River Round- 
table, held at Hinton, W. Va., Professor 
Fretwell spoke on “The Relation of the 
School and the Community.” Mr. Cyrus 
Work Mann presided. 





In the March issue of The Clearing 
House, Professor Briggs has an article 
replying to the criticism by Superintendent 
E. R. Caverly of the presentation of the 
tenth function of the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education of 
the Department of Secondary School 
Principals. 


Professor Will French attended the meet- 
ings of the North Central Association in 
Chicago April 6 to 9. On April 6 he also 
spoke at the State Teachers College in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on “The Importance of 
Purpose.” 


On April 14, Professor Fretwell was a 
speaker at the meeting of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association in Nashville. 
Mr. A. D. Holt, a former student of 
Teachers College, is secretary-treasurer 
of the Association. 


The theme of the Tri-County Teachers 
Meeting at Rutland, Vt., on April 22 was 
“Guidance.” Professor Maxie N. Wood- 
ring addressed the general meeting on 
“Guidance and the Classroom Teacher,” 
and spoke to conference groups on prac- 
tical guidance problems. 


On April 26 and 27 Professor Briggs 
participated in the conferences of the sec- 
ondary school principals of Massachu- 
setts. The meetings were held at Fram- 
ingham. 


At Dayton, Ohio, on May 4 Professor 
Fretwell addressed a meeting of all the 
welfare agencies of the city on the topic 
“Community Welfare.”” Mr. Emerson H. 
Landis is superintendent of schools at 
Dayton. 


Mr. Harold Spears, a student in Sec- 
ondary Education, on leave of absence 
from his position as director of curricu- 
lum in the Evansville, Ind., public schools, 
has several full page cartoons in Problems 
in American Democracy, by Patterson, 
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Little, and Burch, recently published by 
The Macmillan Company. In preparation 
now by that company is a book in the field 
of high school English by Mr. Spears and 
Mr. C. H. Lawshe, also of the Evansville 


schools. 


Speech Education 


Professor Magdalene Kramer talked to 
the members of the faculty of the State 
Street School, Hackensack, N. J., on 
April 7. Her topic was “A Speech Pro- 
gram.” 


Teachers College and 
Normal School Education 


Professor William C. Bagley addressed 
the annual spring Educational Conference 
held in April at the University of Kansas 
on “The Master Teacher in a Modern 
World” and “The Common School, the 
Foundation of Life in a Democracy.” On 
April 8 Professor Bagley presided at a 
panel discussion of “Problems Involved 
in the Preparation of Teachers for the 
Secondary Field through an Integrated 
Program of Activities,” at a meeting of 
the annual spring Conference of the East- 
ern States Association, which was held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. 


On April 9 Professor Florence B. Strate- 
meyer conducted a round table discus- 
sion of the topic “Interneship as an In- 
tegral Part of Teacher Preparation” at 
the conference for Laboratory School 
Teachers held during the meetings of the 
Eastern States Association at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania,. New York City. 
Professor Stratemeyer spoke at the an- 
nual conference on The Education of 
Teachers of Science, held at Teachers 
College on April 30. Her topic was “The 
Place of the School of Practice in the 
Education of Teachers of Science.” 
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The staff of the Department, together 
with the staff of the International Insti- 
tute, entertained the delegates to the 
Eastern States Association Conference at 
tea in the Grace Dodge Room on April 8. 


Professor Thomas Alexander conducted 
the annual spring tour of educational in- 
stitutions for students interested in the 
professional education of teachers. The 
trip included visits to Annapolis and Wil- 
liamsburg, in addition to observation and 
visitation at State ‘Teachers College, 
Towson, Md.; Wilson Teachers College 
and Miner Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va.; and Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


Bardwell, Muriel J. (A.M. 1933), sub- 
stitute critic teacher for third grade, State 
Normal School, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Bassage, Harold, director, Little Theatre 
of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

Campbell, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), kin- 
dergarten teacher, Grammar School, Rye, 
ite A 

Crane, Alice S., assistant teacher in 
nursery school and kindergarten, Ferncliff 
School, Rye, N. Y. 

Curtis, Catherine (A.M. 1929), substi- 
tute teacher of mathematics, St. Mary’s 
School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Ford, Willard S. (Ph.D. 1927), superin- 
tendent of Schools, Glendale, Calif. 

Gordon, William T., guidance counselor, 
National Youth Administration, West- 
chester County, N. Y. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment 


of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Griffin, Mae, fourth grade teacher, Hope 
Farm, N. Y. 

Hostler, Amy M., part-time instructor in 
child psychology, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Lee, Grace, director of personnel work, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Lehman, Eugene (A.M. 1937), fourth and 
fifth grade teacher, Oakland Military 
Academy, Oakland, N. J. 

Lundin, Mabel (A.M. 1935), fourth grade 
critic, State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Poey, Jeanette Richards (A.M. 1934), as- 
sistant project supervisor, W.P.A. Home- 
making Center, New York City. 

Pridgen, Katie B. (A.M. 1932), sixth 
grade teacher, Hartsell School, Concord, 
N. C. 

Ranger, Katharine (A.M. 1932), second 
grade supervisor, Central State Teachers 
College, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Rickhoff, Noah W. (A.M. 1929), head of 
department of personnel service, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Segerman, Celia (A.M. 1935), instructor 
in recreational leadership, sports, and danc- 
ing, State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich. 

Shalvey, Jewel B., Mrs. (A.M. 1926), 
substitute teacher of art, Gaskill Junior 
High School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Shoemaker, Elizabeth, teacher of math- 
ematics and socia! studies, High School, 
Cornwall, N. Y. 

Solum, Nina E. (A.M. 1935), social di- 
rector, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


Stockard, Bertha V. (A.M. 1931), as- 
sistant in home management department, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Sturges, Sarah E. D. (A.M. 1930), super- 
intendent, Delaware Industrial School, 
Claymont, Del. 

Thompson, Eleanor S., Mrs. (Ph.D. 
1935), instructor in related art, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, Okla. 

Threlkeld, Harold H. (A.M. 1934), per- 
sonnel assistant for Progressive Education 
Association, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

Titcomb, Frederic G., instructor in Span- 
ish, Latin, and history, Hockley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Vaughan, Irene (A.M. 1937), assistant 
professor of speech, St. Mary’s College, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Walter, Frankie B. (A.M. 1925), psychol- 
ogist, Child Welfare Association, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Wayman, Frances Rebecca (A.M. 1937), 
supervisor of physical education, Public 
Schools, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Williams, Louise Alice (A.M. 1936), su- 
pervisor of music, Public Schools, East 
Rutherford, N. J. 

Wisecup, Lawrence, teacher of industrial 
arts, John J. Carlisle High School, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Woolley, Joanne (B.S. 1938), kindergarten 
teacher, MacFadden School, Scarborough, 
mM. B 
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STIMULATION 
INFORMATION 














The teacher of English finds the ENGLisxH 
JourRNAL the cheapest, if not the only, 
way to keep up professionally. If you 
do not know the magazine, ask for a free 


sample copy. The Journal office is at 


211 West 68th Street, Chicago 
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TO TEACHERS 
OF 
FIRST TO 
FOURTH GRADES 


AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD 


brings daily help and 
inspiration, through its 
pages of practical aids 


and suggestions. 


Every issue presents the 
best in Art Study Designs, 
Tested Schoolroom Helps 
—valuable projects proven 
by various teachers; new 
stories, big type reading 
lessons, Picture Study, 
Poems, Music, Dramatized 
Plays, News and stimulat- 
ing articles by prominent 


educators. 
Send for sample copy. 


Subscription price, $2.50 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


EDITED BY J. McKEEN CATTELL 


MARCH 5, 1938 


The Challenge to Complacency 
DARD 


ALEXANDER J. Stop 


Federal Relations to Education: FLoyp C. REEVES 
Educational Event 
Welfare of Child Wace-earners in Great Britain: The 
Education of Indian Children in Canada; The Study 
of Foreign Languages in New York City Schools 


School Policies of the American Federation of 
Teachers; Requirements for Degrees at the University 
of Chicago; A Soctal Science Conference at Cornell 


University; The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding 
of Flora Stone Mather College; New Chapters of Phi 


Beta Kappa 
Educational Notes and News 


Shorter Articles and Discussion 
Debate and Discussion—a Good Team: RAYMOND 
H. BARNARD. Gir do Better than Bovs in School 
Georce R. JoHnson. Rank in College and the 
Medical School: Wu. S. HorrmMan 

Special Corres pondence 
Militarization in Czechoslovak Education: Josepu S 
ROUCEK 

Reports 
The Sixteenth Year Book of the Américan Association 
of School Administrators. Convocations in Urban 
Universities: Everett M. HosMAN 


Educational Research and Statistics 
Spontaneous Change of Altitude toward Capital 
Punishment: MAPHEUS SMITH 





MARCH 19, 1938 


Public Relations: Joun A. SEXsSON 


What is Right with Education?: L. A. PECHSTEIN 

Educational Events 
The Educational Program of the London County 
Council; The Summer Session School of Library 
Service at Columbia University; Individual Educa 
tional Supervision for Undergraduates of Yale Uni 
versity; The Safety Education Program in the High 
Schools of New York State; Broadcasting by the 
American Historical Association; Higher Education 
at the Golden Gate International Exposition; The 
Thirteenth Annual Conference of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board; Award to Superintendent Bauer of the 
Times-Picayune Loving Cup 


Educational Notes and News 


Shorter Articles and Discussion: 
Educational Sugar: Wi_rrep A. BEARDSLEY. Some 
Outstanding Defects in Institutions of Higher Learn 
ing for Negroes: Eteanor H. Oak. Propaganda 
Analysis Illustrated: 1. L. KANDEL. 


Special Corres pondence 

Occupational Adjustment of Youth: Epwin A. Lex 
Quotations 

Spain and Her Schools 
Educational Research and Statistics: 

College Footbali Costs: Ernest H. WILKINs. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


MARCH 12, 1938 


The American Association School Administrators 
BELMONT FARLEY 


Educational Fent 


The German National Socialist Teachers League 
Public Service Scholarships at the Universit f Wis 
consin; Report of the National Federation for Busi 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs; The Eleventh 
innual Mid-West Education Conference; The Har 
vard Teachers Association; Tribute to Dr. Graves 


Educational Notes and News 


Shorter Articles and Discussion 
The Henry Barnard Centennial: Rapa C. JENKIN 


Quotations 
Jewish Students in Polish Universities 


Repo. ts 
Educational Progress during the Past Year: CARTER 
V. Goop 


MARCH 26, 1938 


The Organization and Subject-Matter General Edu 
cation: Ropert M. Hurcuin 


Specialization, the Bane of Secondary Education 
CuHARLEs H. Jupp 


Educational Events 
The Expansion of Mexican Kindergartens; Re 


organization of the School of Journalism of North 
western Universit The Formulation of a Radio 
Policy at Columbia University; A School of Pre 


Professional Studies; The Removal of Restrictions 
from Gifts of the Rockefeller Foundation; Ceremonies 
in Commemoration of the Seventieth Charter Anni 
versary of the University of California; Reinstate 
ment of the Principal of the High School at Hornell, 
New York. 


Educational Notes and News 


Shorter Articles and Discussion 
The St. Louis Philosophical Movement and the St 
Louis Public Schools: Cuartes E. Wrrrer. Mass 
Education or Master-Education?: BAYARD QUINCY 
MorRGAN 


Special Corres pondence 
Regulations on Class Attendance at the Iowa State 
Teachers College: Emma F. LAMBERT and OTHERS 


Quotations 
An Arctic School 


Reports: 
Vecro Land-Grant Colleges: Joun W. Davis, 
WituiaM H. Bett and Ferron CLark. 


Educational Research and Statistics 


Acceleration and Retardation among Transient 
Boys: GeorGe E. OUTLAND 


15 Cents A Copy 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK CITY 
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Symposia for Sale 


Recent symposia in the California 
Journal of Secondary Education 
have been widely used throughout 
the country. Copies of the following 
symposia are still available: 

THe Core-CurricuLuM—A twenty- 
four page reprint of the January, 
1937, symposium. One to nine 
copies sell at 25 cents each, ten 
or more copies at 20 cents each. 

Scope AND Seguence—The Oc- 
tober, 1936, symposium. Ten or 
more copies sell at 35 cents each. 

CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL Com- 
PLETION COURSES IN THE JUNIOR 
Co.tiece—The November, 1936, 
symposium. Ten or more copies 
sell at 35 cents each. 

GuIDANCE IN THE SECONDARY 
Scuoo.ts—A series of three sym- 
posia on this topic, in the March, 
the April, and the May, 1937, 
issues. Ten or more copies of any 
of these magazines sell at 35 cents 
each. 

READING INSTRUCTION ON THE SEC- 
oNDARY Levet—The December, 
1937, symposium. Ten or more 
copies sell at 35 cents each. 

ScHooL AND Community—The 
January, 1938, symposium. Ten or 
more copies sell at 35 cents each. 

Tue Piace or Susyect MatTER— 
The February, 1938, symposium. 
Ten or more copies sell at 35 
cents each. 

EVALUATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
—A series of two symposia on 
this topic, in the March and April, 
1938, issues. Ten or more copies 
of either or both of these issues 
sell at 35 cents each. 

GrowtH 1N Service—The May, 
1938, symposium. Ten or more 
copies sell at 35 cents each. 

(Single copies of any issue—so cents 

each ) 


CALIFORNIA JOURNAL 
of Secondary Education 
Box 2758, Stanford University, Calif. 











WHEN HELP IS 
NEEDED 


curriculum 
reading 
spelling 
composition 
book selection 


English teachers turn to 


THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


because it is 
authoritative 
timely 
informed 
scientific 
readable 


Special numbers for 1938 in- 


clude: 


January—curriculum 


February—spelling anc 


vocabulary 
March—composition 
April—reading 
May—children’s books 


THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 
C. C. Certain, Editor 


Box 67, North End Sta. 
Detroit, Michigan 


$2.50 a year 
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NEWLY PUBLISHED ........ The fourth number of the 
annual sponsored by the Fine Arts Staff of Teachers College 


ART EDUCATION TODAY 


| 

This profusely illustrated volume, published in memory of 

| Arthur Wesley Dow, presents each year a selected group of 
articles dealing with various phases in the teaching of art, 
written by men and women whose personal achievements 
make their contributions of authentic value. It is of prime 

| importance to teachers who wish to keep in touch with current 

| opinions and procedures in the field of art education. The 

| wide range of discussion in the 1938 number of Art Education 

| ‘Today is shown by the following list of titles: 

| 


New Directions for Art Worth Ryder 
| Printing as an Art Activity Mary L. Davis 
| The Meaning of Art in Education Furman J. Finck 
| “The Principles” in Three Dimensions Walter F. Isaavs 
| Modern Art and Social Problems Thomas Munro 
| A Way of Teaching Art Mary E. Ragan 
| Art Expression in Modern Scandinavia Marie Lien 
| The Modern Dance Form Ruth Whitney Jones 
| Art in the General College Ray Faulkner 
| The Art Teacher's Place in the Curriculum Sibyl Browne 
| City Planning Ruth R. Tregenza 
| Art as an Approach to Children’s Emotional 
| Problems Bernard Sanders 
| Painting—A Definition Mary Carpenter 
| Motion Pictures and Public Relations Youldon C. Howell 
| Art Books of the Year 


| 

| 

Who Is the Craftsman? Maurice Heaton 
| 

| 

And 65 illustrations of the work of schools and craftsmen 
Price $1.25 postpaid 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS | 
Teachers College Columbia University New York | 
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curriculum, since it is the first ns ee in wikhele young pupils pre man 
in his natural environment. 


Why are the New Geographies, Our World Today by Stull and Hatch, the 


only Geographies which serve as the core of the Social Studies curriculy 


Because, published since the Geography Year Book of 1933, they are 
only Geographies written with this goal definitely in view. 


Because more than the older Geographies they present the history 
government of each nation in connection with its geography. 


Because more than the older Geographies they teach world peace. 
instill in the minds of young pupils ideas of kindness and tolerance tov 
the young folk of other nations. 


Because, written by authors who are themselves teachers of children 
who have studied youthful psychology at first hand, the New Geographi 
present these important ideas in an interesting way, easy for young 
to understand. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francies 
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